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Chapter One - 





His is the story of a House by a House. The House remem- 

bers. No one else remains to remember because the 

House is now a century and three-quarters old, too long 
a time to know facts from fiction. Too long for anyone relating 
the story with the tacit consent of the House to substitute fiction 
for the facts which the House chooses to reveal. 

A mere person one might deceive, but a House, never! For 
a House such as this one has outlasted countless persons. And 
although it has never been a person, I believe it can evolve an 
entity, and does possess a character which is not a composite of 
its owners, but which to an uncanny degree brings its influence 
to bear on its owners. 

More than one Jack, for an instance, built this House; archi- 
_tecturally each left his mark on it therefore, but it is my firm 
opinion that the House wrought more changes in these builders 
than they wrought in it. Some it slowed down, some it quickened, 
_ some came to themselves within its walls. Some gave up, some 
withered, some flowered. 

I believe this influence of the House upon those who lived 
in it was not recognized at the time, but now it can be recognized. 
Their unconscious reactions to the circumstances which overtook 
them, each in tum were felt by the House, and in some subtle 
way can be felt in the House. Some of those circumstances must 
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have been difficult to surmount, some were very strange. What 
happened to the House under the stress of an abrupt change is 
only half the story; it is what happened to the dwellers in the 
House that gives one pause. 

One can check off one by one the happenings to the House; 
it was built perhaps a dozen years when it was ransacked and 
then burnt to the ground by soldiers of the British Army during 
General Howe’s occupation of Philadelphia in 1777. This vio- 
lence to the home of the Secretary of the Continental Congress, 
who was noted for his advocacy of dis-union from British rule is 
not strange. But when the war was over the owners of the House 
left it in its ruin for twenty years, which was strange. That it was 
rebuilt by a notable Philadelphian, William Lewis, and greatly 
valued by him as the happiest home he had known was not 
strange, for it was charmingly devised and the lady whom he 
married could have made most men happy anywhere. But that 
his only son should refuse to inherit it as his home was strange. 
And again if you knew the family history of the succeeding owner 
of the House, Judge Joseph Hemphill, and his ambitions for his 
son, that he spent money to enlarge and beautify the House for 
his sake was natural enough. But that the son, Coleman Hemp- 
hill, should let it go for a song to satisfy a small mortgage seemed 
strange even at the time. It was bought by a Philadelphia club 
steward for a dairy farm house, and the new owner's wife, awed 
by its elegance, called it a mansion. But the picnickers rowing up 
the river and stopping to buy cream and strawberries chose as a 
joke to name it themselves “Strawberry Mansion.” And the name 
it had been known by for eighty years, Somerton, was forgotten 
overnight. 

As a mansion it went out of Society (spelled with a capital S) 
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but it did not lack for visitors of a sort. It swarmed with them in 
summertime. In 1876 it was a Beer Garden with a band; in 1890, 
an Italian resort where there was dance music and eatables that 
smelt of garlic and red wine. Still later, about 1900, it became a 
sailors’ rendezvous. It was then that its innocence, along with 
theirs, seemed gone for good. All this was strange, but later when 
the police court was held there and soft drinks and pretzels only 
were advertised for sale on the grounds, while stronger drinks 
were rumored to be procurable underneath the ball room where 
the police sat, that was strange. Or was it strange, since it hap- 
pened in the years of prohibition when anything might happen? 
It was at this juncture of contradictions that the most spec- 
tacular change of all occurred. The restaurant was closed, the 
police moved out, the girls rendezvousing the sailors were pre- 
empted from their accustomed pastimes, and even the picnickers 
urged to picnic more at a distance. The excuse was that they 
were trampling down the new grass and ruining the gardens. 
This was not a strange request, although this was a public park, 
and they were obviously the public, for the House and its sur- 
roundings were being restored almost to Museum perfection. 
But what was baffling to the restorers was the resentment, 
not only of picnickers, but of the surrounding population living 
in the streets bordering the Park. Perhaps the former sordidness 
of the House’s disorder and gradual decay had made their own 
standards of well-to-do commonplaceness seem high and noble. 
To have the House become once more an aristocrat, discard its 
restaurant phase, drop its forlorn “mansion” epoch and become 
in pattern an early nineteenth century gentlefolks’ country house, 
much admired and visited and written up by experts as “Straw- 
berry’; this somehow affronted its neighbors on the streets out- 
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side the Park, as its disgrace and dirt and broken ornaments had 
never seemed to, even at its noisiest and shabbiest. And yet they 
could enter it had they cared to. 

As for the House, serene and charming once more, three- 
quarters of a century gone from its shining self there among the 
trees, the fountain, the path, the roadway, the great box bushes 
and the terrace on the river side all back in place, nothing lack- 
ing. Even the servants in quiet liveries, even welcoming hos- 
tesses, all there as they would have been “long, long ago.” No 
wonder the House became all at once aware of its past in the 
spellbound approval of thousands of its guests in the present. 
Being suddenly aware of an audience not possible before in its 
prior existence, the stories that it had long cherished of people 
of the past were gradually projected into the present by the 
House itself. | 

Like an aristocrat aware of prerogatives not to be parted 
with lightly, one discovered that Strawberry in recalling its 
past as Somerton, did not make all comers its confidants, and 
certainly even in its most indulgent mood, it retained its reticence 
concerning long-kept secrets belonging to the men and women 
who had once peopled its rooms and made their confessions 
within its walls. Those walls assuredly had had ears to catch the 
faintest whispers. Yet though it no longer hid the knowledge of 
its intangible memories of events and of persons, many secrets 
remained undivulged. One realizes that concerning these there 
may be a liaison between the House and its former occupants, 
just as one is aware of a chord, the awakening note of which has 
ceased to be heard by mortal ears. 

In the midst of some revelation there will come a long 
silence. But the guessed stories have no place in history, and 
though the listener to those silences may guess what has been 
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Phaocregh by Phere Craters 
A HOSTESS AT STRAWBERRY 





implied, these are not the facts of the history sold at the door 
of Strawberry in lieu of soft drinks and pretzels. Every page of 
that little book can be verified. 

And yet to recapture the past, I believe that one must know 
what significance it had for those who lived within the time and 
space of its events. How much did they guess of the meaning of 
those events? Clues to their conclusion about it would be to 
possess, in some degree at least, a sense of proportion which facts 
alone “dates of wars and deaths of kings” cannot resolve into a 
living presentation. And it is because these stories which the 
House has evoked out of its past have to do with the influences 
once felt there, rather than with the happenings that may be 
enforced by dates and proved data, each reveals I believe some- 
thing more valuable than even the history books provide, some- 
thing now coming into focus in those half-told tales. 

The testimony is fragmentary, halting in spots. There are 
curious blackouts. It is as though the House had exerted its per- 
suasive power, hypnotic in effect, on the tellers of the story. Each 
teller knew, but had long forgotten that he or she knew. Tradi- 
tions held in abeyance were suddenly recollected as though by 
chance. A raconteur would seem to be as surprised as his listeners 
that he could add his testimony to a tale he had never guessed 
the beginning nor the end of. 

You could not call these impressions of persons biography. 
They are clues to the way the actors in a drama took the drama. 
When friends converse words are not needed to complete each 
sentence. A gesture, a pause of silence, a glance of comprehen- 
sion, these are all the comment necessary for the recapturing of 
an hour and what filled it to the brim. 

As the story of Strawberry gradually comes into focus 
through the medium of some chance memory out of the years 
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evoked from some unpremeditated testimony, one realizes that 
there is an incompleteness of detail which is premeditated. Cer- 
tain persons, certain events are left vague by intention. Certain 
parts of the story will never be told. 

The tale has a recognizable sequence, but it is that of pattern 
rather than an unbroken chain of happenings. To the House, 
certain persons, certain events were not relevant then and are not 
now, and are therefore, best forgotten. 

Like a dowager who prefers to ignore her age, Strawberry 
appears to forget its birthday. No record of its beginnings as 
Somerton is forthcoming among the memories it accumulates as 
pertinent. It cherishes no tender, perhaps no forgiving memory 
for its originators. The very blackouts of the House are signifi- 
cant; its refusal to recall certain persons or prove reminiscent of 
their vagaries. Figures that cast no shadow, vessels that left no 
wake. No doubt they deserve forgetfulness. 

As for its original version as a House, that fragment left by 
the fire and by twenty years of neglect had been for over a cen- 
tury so completely hidden within the contours of the second 
edition of Somerton, that even antiquarian architects, expert in 
such matters, neglected to look for the outlines of the first house 
in the recesses of the second Somerton. 

Let any over-curious prod the House today with “Who 
made you?” and they will get a grudging answer. A map that 
lay in dust about a cupboard of the parlor and has been lately 
reproduced in the Philadelphia Ledger, provides at least a name. 
And again a tradition persistent yet never documented by his- 
tory provides at least a picturesque legend. But towards both, 
the House preserves an impenetrable silence. The map printed 
in London in 1777 far antedates that year to judge by the names 
of the owners of the properties along the East Bank of the River 
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between the Falls Village and the bounderies of the Town of 
Philadelphia. For certain owners’ names were omitted that had 
houses by 1768—along that river and others were still listed who 
had moved away. 

On the bluffs where Somerton must have stood, for an in- 
stance, two quite other houses are marked. And marked as be- 
longing to the Hoods. These owners indeed gave the name to the 
riverford below those rocky bluffs. A ford that on the West bank 
connected the road from the Roberts’ farm with this Hood’s farm 
below the Falls. Roberts-Hood Ford would be then the original 
name of what is now romantically changed to Robinhood Ford 
and Dell. 

The Hoods, thus may well have built the original version of 
Strawberry—a house of three lower rooms, a hall-way and stair- 
way and some upper chambers over which there was an attic 
with dormer windows. A square stone house facing the South. 
Like a hundred early houses of the region it must have been. But 
of the Hoods one now finds no tradition in the region. This house 
Charles Thompson may have owned later or may have leased. 
For by tradition at least he lived there with his wife Hannah 
Norris Harrison, owner of Harriton House Bryn Mawr, during 
the spring and summer months from 1774 to 1777. During which 
later year 1777, it was set on fire by British soldiers and partially 
destroyed. So much for the old map’s testimony. And so much for 
that of a persistent tradition. If one accepts them both as facts, 
then Hannah Norris Harrison of Harriton Bryn Mawr has a place 
in the memory of the House as its hostess at a momentous period 
of American history. 

For since history rather than tradition fixes Charles Thomp- 
son’s marriage to Hannah Harrison in September of 1774, and 
tradition rather than history suggests Somerton as Thompson’s 
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home to which he brought his newly wedded wife on the day of 
their marriage, here at least seems to be a take-it-or-leave-it 
sort of clue one can follow up. On the parish registry or session 
book, if the pair signed one that day, the lady would be entered 
as the daughter of the late Richard Harrison, gentleman, of Har- 
riton House of the estate of Bryn Mawr, and of Hannah Norris 
Harrison, also deceased, late of Somerville House on the estate 
of Fairhill. And since considerable Philadelphia history is packed 
into these names, the following notes may be worth reading at 
this point in the story. 


Harriton House and Its Owners 


It was built in the early settlement of the Welsh Tract or 
Barony by a leading member of Merion Meeting, Rowland 
Ellis. Ellis, however, named the estate Bryn Mawr, and wrote 
with satisfaction of the snug fieldstone house facing south, giv- 
ing its dimensions and its simple architectural features in his 
description. Later a Marylander from the Western Shore pur- 
chased Bryn Mawr from the Ellis family, and renamed it Harri- 
ton, after his family name, Harrison. 

In 1747 Richard Harrison, then of Harriton, formerly of 
Herring Creek, Western Shore Maryland, died, leaving a wife, 
Hannah daughter of Isaac Norris of Philadelphia, a son Thomas, 
and three daughters, Mary, Hannah and Amelia. 

Between 1750 and 1760 the widow of Richard Harrison 
moved away from Harriton, and on her brother Isaac’s invita- 
tion lived near the family country place of Fairhill in a house he 
built for her, which she called Somerville. 

There were reasons why, judging by family annals, this 
second daughter of the notable citizen of Philadelphia, Isaac 
Norris departed thus abruptly from Harriton. She seems not to 
have been happy anywhere, or made others happy. And Harri- 
ton and the nearby Haverford Meeting and the neighbors in the 
Welsh Tract, especially the Lloyds who were Norris family con- 
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nections to be sure, had not added to the gaiety of the Harrisons 
of Harriton. There had been well meant interference with 
Richard Harrison’s four score or more slaves which nearly ended 
in a murder and had to be settled in solemn conclave before the 
Haverford Meeting. The fact that the Lloyds apologized would 
not make things easier at neighborhood social gatherings. Then 
the oldest Harrison girl, Mary, had a very imprudent love affair 
with a man who, it was suspected, was after her father’s money 
rather than her charms, and who got her to elope with him. 
Eventually, he deserted her and their two children. Meanwhile 
Mary's influence on her sister young Hannah Harrison was such 
that her mother suddenly entreated her brother, Isaac Norris, 
to drive across country and remove Hannah to safer quarters, 
namely to Fairhill over near Germantown, where she could be 
brought up by the Norris connections. It is said that this plan of 
her sister-in-law’s did not meet with Mrs. Isaac Norris’ approval, 
or hearty cooperation. 

She, Hannah Harrison, was not pretty, as her mother had 
been, but she was clever and amusing, and one gathers that her 
prolonged spinsterhood may have been due to the fact that she 
was never strong, and was, like her mother, superior, caustic and 
critical. Perhaps men were afraid of that! Her mother’s eventual 
reason for also deserting Harriton for Fairhill had been that her 
son Thomas, who had been a good deal of a problem, had finally 
married, and seemed now at last ready to settle down at Harri- 
ton and even work the slaves at the tobacco project his father 
had too optimistically started and lost money by. Mrs. Harrison 
may well have wished to avoid witnessing another failure in her 
son’s venture. She may well have had an aftermath of remorse 
over Richard Harrison’s misfit as a Maryland country gentleman 
in the Haverford Meeting circle of plain Friends, a misfortune 
which had been owing to her doing first and last. After all it was 
at her demand and because she hated plantation life that her 
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husband had transplanted his family and slaves from the West- 
ern Shore to the more rigid climate and stricter life of the Welsh 
Tract. The two had had some pre-marriage pact which Hannah 
Norris held her husband to after a year’s trial of his environment. 
In the end no one was the happier, parent, children or slaves 
because of this radical move. Even his wife must have regretted 
Richard Harrison’s living up to his word at her behest so whole- 
heartedly. 

But of all the children who had the ill-luck to be born at 
Harriton during this maladjusted life of the Richard Harrisons, 
one gathers that young Hannah—Charles Thompson’s future 
wife and Somerton’s future mistress—suffered most. Owing to 
her mother’s drastic determination to keep her away from her 
sister Mary she was brought up at her uncle’s home, Fairhill, 
where she seems to have been more disciplined by good-natured 
neglect than by affectionate oversight. Hers was a baffled youth. 
Its uncertainties were not stabilized by her position in her uncle’s 
household; she was not a robust girl, and she was a tempera- 
mental one. She was deprived of things which when young she 
greatly desired—pretty clothes, pretty ornaments and young 
accessories. Like her mother, she was demanding of attention, 
yet unlike her mother, she had no men attentive to her, no 
Richard Harrison ready to give up his birthright to marry her. 
She was forty-six when she married Charles Thompson, who 
was forty-five. And to the Norris* way of thinking she was 


“Hannah Norris’ father Isaac was born in Jamaica, son of Thomas Norris, 
an English planter and slave owner. Late in the 1600’s Isaac was sent to Phila- 
delphia with sugar and other merchandize to trade. During the voyage a devas- 
tating earthquake destroyed the Norris family and their house in Jamaica and 
young Isaac was not only orphaned but completely thrown on his own resources. 
Eventually when he had established himself in Philadelphia and was married he 
returned to pick up what remained of family belongings on the plantation. Very 
little remained besides ownerless negroes and their curious adaptation of Norris 
silver, etc., to their own primitive needs. (Continued on page 21) 
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getting “A nobody come to town, and a rank Whig at that.” Be- 
sides by 1774 she was the sole heiress of Harriton and its slaves 
and eight hundred acres; her mother and brother and sister 
Amelia being dead, and the unfortunately discarded sister Mary 
more or less disowned, having married another man out of her 
class, and practically gone for good or bad. 

Apropos the reaction of the Norris family to the marriage of 
Hannah Harrison to a politician and a Whig and an “outsider” 
it is to be noted that Isaac Norris’ long connection with politics 
and the Town Council was not wholly forgotten by Society 
(spelled with a big S). And his sons, now occupied with trade 
with Lisbon and Madeira were even richer than their father had 
been at his death, and growingly important in ways more to the 
tastes of Philadelphia conservatives, would feel sensitive at this 
recrudescence of politics, especially such radical politics of the 
Franklin type brought again into the family circle, so to speak, 
by marriage. And because first and last the Norris family be- 
longed to the gentry which Thompson did not, they would regret 
a mis-alliance. 

Eventually the various cousins, although perhaps neither of 
the uncles, Charles or Isaac III, were more than reconciled to a 
cousinship with Thompson. But that would be after his retire- 
ment from politics and his secretaryship. When he was Dr. 
Thompson, the scholar, and the translator of The Septuagint, and 


The famous silver basin with the Norris coat of arms held a negro infant for 
one item. He was found sitting in the bowl, amiably rocking to and fro. 

Quite obviously Isaac Norris felt Penn’s colony rather than Jamaica was to 
be henceforth his destiny. And he became by middle age a leading citizen of 
Philadelphia. The coat of arms would mitigate the politics. 

How much he was influenced by the Quaker religious customs and standards 
of the Town I do not know. He was credited with being a leading member of 
Christ Church, and the Norrises of succeeding generations certainly belonged to 
what was known as “The Worlds Folk,” i.e., responsible citizens, but given to 
transitory pleasures such as music and dancing, and “colorful embellishments”— 
the plain Friends said. 
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a private gentleman restoring Harriton and its gardens, and en- 
joying visits from his many friends, the Norris family became 
fond of him, possibly proud of him since they and he were now 
good Americans. British distinctions of rank were no longer so 
important though they kept their crest one observes! 

Charles Norris’ daughter, Deborah, gives a very sympathetic 
account of the eventual retirement, of her cousins Charles and 
Hannah, in her famous journal, never I think, printed in its en- 
tirety, but still in manuscript and in copies in the possession of 
the family and of their collaterals. An extraordinarily beautiful 
copy there is in the possession of Dr. Charles C. Norris of the 
present Fairhill—of Bryn Mawr. 

Indeed it is from Deborah’s version of her cousin Hannah 
that the account of Hannah’s experiences at Fairhill and at Har- 
riton is set down in this book on Strawberry. 

As for Charles Thompson, “the Irish nobody” to call him 
that was going a bit strong even for Isaac Norris, Esq., of Fair- 
hill and the Slate Roof House! He was the third of that name, was 
this Isaac Norris, uncle and adviser and trustee for Hannah 
Harrison, and felt responsible, no doubt, knowing what his sister 
would have said. Thompson was self-made, a violent Whig, a 
Presbyterian who fought back or fought first, as the case made 
it practical. A teacher, but fond of queer subjects—queer to 
Philadelphians; Indian dialects, Hebrew, Greek. A fierce fellow 
for debate. An arrival on these shores penniless, an orphan, the 
fellow had a knack at making friends, it was said. 

He certainly had a happy knack that way. Even in his youth 
Charles Thompson picked up friends to help him; first, a black- 
smith who itched to apprentice him, then a generous woman 
who wished to educate him, then that noted teacher of boys, 
Dr. Alison, who not only educated him, but made a scholar of 
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him. Then Dr. Franklin and others of the Board of Governors of 
the school to which Penn had given a charter in Philadelphia, 
who appointed him to a high position in the Penn Charter School. 
Then Thompson gained the notice of the leaders of the Whig 
Party that were united in the Thirteen Colonies against taxation 
without representation, and other encroachments on the liberty 
that had formerly been their right under the crown. They real- 
ized as he realized that these liberties now threatened by George 
III and his British soldiers, needed defenders. They discovered 
that in Charles Thompson they had found a “second Adams” 
voicing protests and making converts by his clarity of argument 
in public debates. For Thompson had no scruples about striking 
back, and turned to the smiter the tongue, not the cheek. In fact, 
he had learned in dealing with schoolboys to voice clean-cut 
words and use truth with a lash as of a whip to back them up. 

It was on the cards that the new representative body just 
‘gathering in Carpenter's Hall, Philadelphia, to legalize the joint 
protest of the Colonies to the English Crown would need an 
official secretary versed in the laws of debate, ready with his pen, 
exact in the usage of the English tongue, which in those days 
would include a proficiency in the Latin tags which give finish 
and weight to public documents meant for parliamentary ears. 
Who better than Charles Thompson, in Dr. Franklin’s opinion, 
for such an emergency? No wonder the appointment was as 
good as made. 

As for marrying into the Norris connection, already one as 
he must have observed to count on socially in Philadelphia in 
spite of its founder, Isaac Norris’ original political activities, he 
was obviously arriving into what might be called the bosom of 
the substantial Philadelphia worldly Quakerdom. But the fact 
that this second wife he was about to take unto himself was an 
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heiress to the very large estate of Harriton and the possessor of 
more slaves than were required for her many acres and large 
tobacco sheds might or might not have weighed much with him 
just then, since he had brilliant prospects of his own that were 
almost ready for garnering. 

Charles Thompson’s ability in public debates had gained 
him both friends and enemies earlier in his career during the 
administration of Governor Denney of the Colony. The Dela- 
ware tribes and other Pennsylvania Indians had finally rebelled 
against the tyranny of the chiefs of the Six Nations and their 
arbitrary claims of treaty rights and of the sale of Delaware lands 
to the white colonists. The treaty engineered by Conrad Weiser 
for the East Branch and adjacent lands of the Susquehanna 
River from its eastern branch was a case in point. Also the so- 
called “Walking Treaty” staged in Penn’s day and presumedly 
by Logan’s authority, also the settlement of the land by the Ger- 
man and the French Protestants earlier in the century under a 
tacit permission by Governor Keith in the Valley of the Tulpe- 
hocken (now Lebanon) were points of difference not only with 
those representing the Penn family, or as they were called the 
Proprietors, but with their agent, Conrad Weiser, who was the 
go-between in Indian affairs in all of the nearby colonies. Since 
1730 Weiser had been the Penn’s accredited and most powerful 
Indian agent. 

Franklin and a group of Quakers,” Pemberton and Samuel 
Rhoads among them, thought that the Delawares had had an 
unfair deal in this, not only in the Wyoming Valley sale to 


*The group was formed in 1756 and called, The Friendly Association of 
Quakers, The so-called “Walking Treaty” by which real injustice and by a trick 
was perpetrated met with their disapproval and had greatly angered the Indians 
making the braves drunk before signing a treaty and not letting them have 
copies of the treaties had also led to bad feeling towards the English settlers in 
the retrospect. 
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Connecticut but in the matter of the Juniata River, “squatters” 
of Indiana. Back of it all was their dread of an Indian war of 
reprisal, led by the Delaware chief, Teedyuscung. Braddock’s 
defeat at Fort Pitt and the French use of Indians was still a 
matter of anxious consideration. A commission was called to hear 
the Delawares’ side of the question; the Chief demanded a secre- 
tary to take notes on the proceedings and copy all treaties, and 
chose Charles Thompson to act for the Indians. This, of course, 
had probably been pre-arranged by Franklin and Pemberton. 
Thompson’s invention of shorthand and his knowledge of Indian 
dialects greatly facilitated his work. Conrad Weiser, whose 
methods were somewhat discredited in the deal, was far from 
pleased at having Thompson’s notes and influence with the chief 
used to settle the dispute. The Indians were correspondingly 
pleased, and adopted Thompson into the tribe, giving him a 
name which was facetiously translated by his contemporaries as 
“Here Comes the Truth!” 

He could not only interpret, he could write the Indian lan- 
guage fluently, so that an Indian running might read. Indeed his 
friendship with the tribes and his understanding of their rights 
had made him chosen as their advocate more than once since 
- that day. 

That he, Charles Thompson, was not passionately in love 
with his heiress must have been evident to her very soon. Never- 
theless, to judge by his letters during those years of congressional 
duties, it is evident that Thompson had an affectionate concern 
for his wife, and a pride in her cleverness. She could count on his 
loyalty and ardent respect for her fine qualities. She seems always 
to have been delicate, while, of course, he was the reverse, full 
of energy, vehement, expressive. 

As for Hannah Harrison, spinster, since she married out of 
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Meeting, a Presbyterian divine must have joined the pair; prob- 
ably a very quiet wedding, Thompson’s great friend Mifflin 
acting as best man. How he signed himself that day on the church 
record one does not know. Charles Thompson of Somerton, Falls 
of the Schuykill, perhaps, or Charles Thompson, residence 4th 
and Spruce would be more likely. At all events to Somerton they 
drove after the wedding, so tradition, but tradition only, had it. 
Perhaps the neighbors came in to welcome the bride and groom, 
perhaps not. The Franks and Rawles across the way were Tories, 
and their near of kin, DeLanceys, Hamiltons of Woodland, 
Shoemakers, etc., perhaps would not be any more enthusiastic 
than the Norris cousins about Thompson. But Charles Thomp- 
son would not care. He was expecting an important letter from 
town, and sure enough the couple had not been married a day 
before the summons came to Thompson to present himself at 
Carpenter's Hall where the delegates of the Colonies were gath- 
ering. And after tugging at the strings of matrimony for three 
days, over a Sunday that is, when no sessions could be held, the 
bridegroom hurried his bride into town and left her with her 
Norris kinsfolk, and accepted the commission of Secretary to the 
Congress as a matter of course. She probably felt better off as 
Mrs. Charles Thompson than just a cousin at Fairhill, and went 
back to Somerton triumphant for her husband, complaisant for 
herself. 

Permanent secretary for such a body was more than being a 
permanent husband on a honeymoon. Besides, off and on, he 
could be both. But from that day of 1774 until his final official 
commission when he went to announce to Washington his elec- 
tion to the presidency, those years of political work and docu- 
mentary minute-taking were the be-all and end-all of his strenu- 
ous days. 
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Something, of course, would be destroyed in the wake of 
this adamant pursuer of a patriotic purpose; other values beside 
a honeymoon would go into the discard—Somerton for one item. 
Perhaps some happiness his wife might have had, since she 
missed love in her youth, went also by default in those first years 
at Somerton. But the marriage, the secretaryship, the excitements 
of great political decisions would serve them well in the present. 

Left pretty much to her own devices after the curtailed 
honeymoon of three days by a husband who lived, moved and 
had his being in the fortunes and adventures of the Continental 
Congress for the next sixteen years, she was to face anxious sepa- 
rations from him, anxious decisions for herself. But she would not 
regret that marriage; she would be glad she had ventured out of 
the Norris family circle in the wake of this man whom her mother 
would have called a “nobody” and would have stopped her from 
marrying, as she had tried and failed years before to stop poor 
Mary. She was glad she had gone on what her uncle may well 
have called “that crazy trip” over into the wilds of Bucks County 
and beyond, that week of the political foray into Pennsylvania 
German country to report back to the Philadelphia Committee 
that was stirring up patriots against the Stamp Act and British 
_ tyranny generally. She was glad Mr. Mifflin* had introduced his 
friend Thompson to her friends and herself, and that she had 
allowed Charles Thompson to call on her, in order as he said 
_ “to talk it over.” As for marrying him rather soon after her 
mother’s death—she was thankful her mother was not alive to 
interfere. She knew as well as her family knew that a romantic 
love affair, even a fashionable marriage of the pattern of her 
young cousins was hardly to be expected at her age. She knew 
his new appointment would be a perilous one for her husband; 


* Associated with Mifflin at that time were Willing and Dickinson. 
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what was this new Congress anyway but a rebellion kept within 
a certain pattern of legality! He was a fixture as its permanent 
secretary, but that was the only permanent thing about the posi- 
tion. Philadelphia, Lancaster, Reading, York, Princeton, Phila- 
delphia again, then New York, and finally no more politics. No 
more office holding. And the long permanency of Harriton with 
an invalid wife who was to end her days writing to his dictation 
letters to his countless friends. It seems that Hannah Thompson 
was happiest at that, and the brilliant man and his clever, delicate 
wife grew fond of each other and dependent on each other, and 
peaceful! Which was why, no doubt, she was content in later 
years to put the exciting and troubled days of her few years at 
Somerton and its hospitality and dinner parties out of her head, 
and forget it, as she was glad also to forget Fairhill and her 
strange youth there. To Charles Thompson, Somerton would 
mean the realization of a great chance, the starting place of the 
finest achievement of his life. Besides when disaster overtook the 
House, he was far away and busy over greater matters. 

The Philadelphia Quakers doubtless felt a “grave concern” 
when the American army marched out and Howe and Corm- 
wallis and the others marched into their Town. They would 
hold opinions with sincere convictions as to the right and wrong 
of the present differences, yet not be as vocal as Secretary 
Thompson. For in Penn’s colony, religion was one thing and 
politics quite another thing. While fighting was not to be resorted 
to by Meeting folk as a proof of choice of sides. Armies were 
organizations to be endured, not joined. And in Philadelphia, 
even politicians were not greatly admired. It was not like Vir- 
ginia where to serve in the state legislative body was a family 
habit, and to be a state executive, an honor. Philadelphia never 
considered her political leaders statesmen in the English sense; 
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they came to be known as “bosses” eventually. From James 
Logan, who acted for the Penns, to Keith, who acted for the 
citizens, none of these political men could sun himself in popu- 
lar favor. Even the Penns had a time getting away with that un- 
yielding brevet—“The Proprietor.” Each city boss, from Isaac 
Norris who succeeded himself term after term in the Town Coun- 
cil, and the original of the Biddle family, whose jurisdiction was 
in the lower story of that same Town Hall, even these two among 
the first comers at the trade of politics were so harshly judged for 
their administrative achievements that any desire to pass their 
bossdoms over to their sons must have died in their breasts. 
Isaac Norris built additions and a fine garden when he bought 
the Slate Roof House as his monument to what politics could do 
for him, and then initiated his family into quite other ways of 
acquiring wealth and with that wealth built Fairhill. 

But though the strict among the Society of Friends might 
avoid Thompson for his belligerency, the Worlds Folk Quakers 
that were coming out solidly for the Revolution were soon to 
join the Army, citizens like Clement Biddle, Robert Morris, and 
Captain Morris later of the City Troop, and the politician Bid- 
dle’s sea-going son, the freebooter and naval officer. These and 
others would be the Charles Thompsons’ guests as well as hosts, 
and expect Hannah’s political convictions to be ardently those 
of her new husband. 

And for those early years after her marriage, she was con- 
spicuously and dutifully active on the American side, doing 
what now would be counted Red Cross work, standing on the 
street with other Whig ladies collecting money for soldiers, 
knitting stockings and ear mufflers, making shirts, collecting 
clothes. There would be much hospitality too at Somerton as 
well as during the winter in Town in those early married days, 
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and later in New York, where she joined her husband. Plenty 
of distinguished guests. All this would be compensatory for 
being empty-handed otherwise, for she was to have no children 
of her own to bring up, only two nieces whom she did not love, 
very little company from her husband, except when he was play- 
ing host at his political parties. 

When the Tories came back to power in Philadelphia with 
the arrival of General Howe and the English Army, a new rift 
with some of her neighbors made a separation that would be 
far more serious than the old rift over slaves with her parents’ 
neighbors, the Lloyds and others at Harriton and Haverford 
when she was young. 

Three years of marriage, and then only occasional and kindly 
letters from a husband in exile with Congress out beyond some- 
where until the tide turned again. Lonely days and nights at 
Somerton, and then a hurried closing up and rather desperate 
flitting. All decisions to be made on one’s own! What to take, 
what to leave, where to go?* Where to send her nieces, Mary’s 
girls, left in her charge and on her hands, that was a perplexing 
decision. And she did not solve that problem very successfully 
for those pretty girls. * * 

Those final days at Somerton may well have been bitter 
ones to this rather frail woman, perhaps none too able to decide 


“Town would be dangerous for so marked a person as Mrs. Thompson. 
Harriton was rented, and the estate was run down, and dangerously remote. 
Fairhill perhaps would open its gates to her. But she would be dangerous to 
Fairhill. In fact it was burned down later perhaps for harboring her. 

**Indeed Hannah Thompson’s decision with regard to her nieces was neither 
kind nor wise. She packed them off frightened and silent to Carlisle where their 
mother lived. They had never known or loved their mother who had not wanted 
them. And she seems not to have wanted them now. Certainly her husband was 
far from wanting them. And eventually he turned them out of the house. Charles 
Thompson, hearing of their plight hurried across country to their rescue, so did 
his friend Mifflin, who very gallantly offered to marry one of them, thus solving 
a problem for them both in that time of stress. 
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things quickly or wisely under stress. She may well have made 
and re-made a dozen plans for what she would take with her, and 
in the end depart in an anxious panic, leaving the sorting and 
packing to be done later. Which may account for the rumor that 
papers of value had been left in the house, hidden, but there for 
the taking. 
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Chapter ‘Two 


HAT autumn of 1777 when General Howe's army took 
| possession of Philadelphia, and his brother the Lord 
Admiral, sailed up the river without any too much oppo- 
sition, and King George’s soldiers were billeted all over the 
town, the snow fell early it is said, and the country roads already 
rutted by frost made going hard for the Congressional delegates 
getting off to Reading, then further for safety to York; and 
harder still for Washington prowling on the outskirts of Phila- 
delphia, and then eventually digging in at Valley Forge. 
Philadelphia was decidedly the coziest, best equipped town 
for the British Army that America possessed, for winter quarters, 
that is. New York and Boston were smaller and colder. Besides 
Sir Henry Clinton had already snapped up New York, and it was 
expected, of course, that soon Burgoyne coming down from 
Canada would take over Albany. Eventually it was taken for 
granted Cornwallis would also deal with the South. Another 
spring and summer would surely see it through. Another winter 
and General Howe could count on quartering the Army once 
more at home, so he thought. The war had lasted too long already 
—1774 to 1777, and 1778—much too long. 
The Tories thought so too. Their glee at the British having 
arrived to punish the rebels for that imprudent document, the 
Declaration of Independence, was tempered by a kind of holy 
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awe that the reprisal had come so soon. The Congressional dele- 
gates on the run from that chamber in the State House which 
they had insulted by their debates, their applause and that final 
signing, had surely got what they deserved, no roof over their 
heads, they could count on! 

Surely their punishment had come with a dramatic sudden- 
ness. And Mr. Washington’s too. The Tories did not give the 
Virginian his military title, nor Anthony Wayne his, nor their 
townsman Cadwalader his. Thomas Jefferson they called “That 
Man.” 

As for the radical Charles Thompson with his friend and 
protector Franklin:— 


“The town was well rid 
O’ that diel o Dundee!” 


Yes, as one knows from the diaries and letters and handed-down 
traditions of those days, Philadelphia was a cosy town that 
winter, and General Howe and his officers were very apprecia- 
tive. The Quakers who may have cherished a concern over the 
violence of the Tory suggestions for reprisals minded their own 
business, which with one thing and another, was pretty lively. 
| Some of the strict Friends refused to profit by war, and re- 
fused to sell to either army their possessions. The firm of the 
Fishers, for an instance, would take no money from the Amer- 
ican Commission for their warehouse or for their wares stored 
in it since their goods had come in with the last of their vessels, 
and were now seized by General Howe for war. But one of the 
brothers felt quite otherwise about war payments, damages, and 
all that, and in his own name bought and sold at a fair profit. 
This was permitted, but not admitted, and in a silence that could 
be heard. Besides, the erring brother having married “out of 
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Meeting” into the Francis family would be expected to act after 
the fashion of World People. 

Later the Fisher Brothers sued this erring Fisher’s estate 
for his war gains through their business, and got a verdict from 
the courts in their favor. After many days their bread had re- 
turned, and buttered! Even though for conscience sake it had 
been “cast on the waters.” 

Things like that happened a century and a half ago in Phila- 
delphia, and still do. 

The Quakers having learned the art of biding their time, 
gave the English Army no great trouble, which accounts for the 
Town's remaining unscathed by the soldiery, and its society 
being greatly enlivened by the British officers. 

Yes, cosy is the word. Although there must have been some 
overcrowding. 

But outside the Town there was war. A constant series of 
forays, reconnaissances, requisitioning of farm produce, cattle, 
horses and recruits. The country estates along both rivers, espe- 
cially along the Schuylkill were closed even by Tories to avoid 
trouble along the roads to and from Town. In some cases the 
employees on the big estates acted as guards, as well as farm 
caretakers as usual. 

But in any case it was best to show a civil face to the military, 
and if the owner had influence with the staff officers in Town, it 
was better to have a paper of some protective sort to show the 
officer in command. A “hands off” to the foray bands out for 
what they could get came in handy. Some of the estates were left 
to the mercy of these soldiers; not every tenant farmer could be 
trusted to stand by the country houses of those who had gone 
panic-stricken to Town for the winter months. Some few of them 
ran off to the Army. The farmers who owned their farms, stayed 
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by their stuff. How else could they hope to keep any livestock 
fed, let alone their stored grain for spring sowing? Even if much 
was taken, some could be hidden, some bartered for English 
money, the barns saved from fire, the children from starvation. 
The farmers who stayed on their farms traded with both armies, 
or lost to both as luck had it. 

Of course there was a grapevine communication going on 
from inside the Town outward. Certain old Road Houses were 
relay stations for these communications. By a sort of tacit con- 
sent rather than a direct agreement, information to General 
Washington was sent directly or was passed from accredited 
messenger to accredited agent in these towns and taverns cov- 
ering the mileage between Philadelphia and Valley Forge, or 
between Norristown, Trenton, Reading or York, when Congress 
had gone. It was a business which many undertook. Thus every 
Road House was suspected by the British spies, and the rewards 
or losses of the game of “I spy” sometimes went to one con- 
testant, sometimes to another. There were factors which nar- 
rowed the chances of the game, i.e., the passableness of only a 
few roads in winter, and the necessity of fording the river en 
route, and in some cases a swollen stream or two. Horsemen were 
apt to be suspected, walkers less so, waggoners on local errands 
even less so, women with baskets of food to barter, least sus- 
pected of all. These last could transact both businesses, the sale 
of butter and eggs, and the relaying of a letter to the kitchen 
premises of a Road House, and get away with the errand under 
a British spy’s nose without a “by your leave.” 

The Ridge Road which goes out from Town at Seventh and 
High Streets to the Village of the Falls of Schuylkill River is a 
matter of five miles perhaps. The Falls Tavern was then, as it is 
now, to the left of the road, and some three hundred feet from 
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the river bank and perhaps a mile below the gateway of the 
estate of Somerton. 

A messenger sent from the Secretary of Congress to Somer- 
ton might easily excite suspicion, since neither Mrs. Thompson 
nor her servants were living in the house that late autumn. Pre- 
sumably the house was closed. And indeed the farm premises 
were also deserted. Horses, cattle, even the dogs gone. The great 
barn was empty of fodder, all these belongings having been pru- 
dently got across the river and over the Ford road, and so by the 
high road to Harriton on the Gulph Road. This had been done, so 
rumor had it, while the British were first settling down in Phila- 
delphia. 

But a messenger® sent to the Falls Tavern in the village 
could do an errand there of sorts with someone whom the owners 
of Somerton trusted. Some man or woman who would know the 
whereabouts of certain papers in a certain locked chest in the 
certain garret room under the roof, two flights up in Somerton 
itself. 

The papers themselves must have been too bulky to have 
been taken by Secretary Thompson when he left town for the first 
flight of Congress. They must have been worth preserving, or 
they would have been burned before Mrs. Thompson left Somer- 
ton. Could they have been the journals now famous? The then 
chief official records of Congress? One does not know. If such 
they were, they were at this late hour removed from Somerton 
and got safely away; how, where and by whom it is impossible to 
prove one way or another. A waste of words to surmise further 
probably. Looked at too sharply the whole story fades to an 
“important-if-true” item. 


“Charles Thompson had many agents, especially women relaying informa- 
tion to him and from him it is said. He saved Washington more than once by 
this means. 
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Only this is evident,—the British authorities, bent on acquir- 
ing all the incriminating papers possible for future court mar- 
tials of the rebels conspiring against the Crown, suddenly got 
the idea that there remained something in Thompson’s house 
out on the Ridge Road worth-while seizing. And that decision, 
too, must have been reached on very short notice. Hence the 
sudden attack under the command of officers on that apparently 
tenantless abode, the savage ransacking and the eventual abrupt 
resort of firing the house from first floor to attic. As though foiled 
of the real plunder, the officer in command made a reprisal of 
complete destruction as a lesson to all who might be implicated, 
that traitors must expect short shrift. 

Under General Howe’s mild regime this burning and pillag- 
ing of a gentleman’s house was a conspicuous act; none of the 
neighboring country estates to Somerton was thus treated,* 
Woodford, Laurel Hill, Mt. Pleasant, a dozen houses east, west, 
north and south of Somerton, owned, some of them by declared 
enemies of the Crown were left intact. And they remain to this 
day as complaisant survivals of the British occupation of Phila- 
delphia, and of later Whig intolerance as well. No, General Howe 
was generally thought too easy on the Town. The State House 
_and Carpenter's Hall in the very heart of the old town itself, and 
both redolent of recent treason to British thinking, remained 
intact. Certainly there was something revengeful and unusual 
about that reprisal at Somerton. Something quite at variance 
with what happened elsewhere along the River. 

And from that night, a full twenty years was to elapse be- 
fore there was to be any rebuilding around those broken door- 
ways and stark chimneys and ruined floors. That of itself was 


*Curiously enough, the Norris house at Fairhill was also burned down, and 
the dower house, Somerville ransacked—by a mistake it was said. Was there, one 
wonders, any connection between its fate and that of Somerton? 
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strange, because the land was valuable, and. the country places 
along the river of importance, and the site a beautiful one. 

Why this prolonged desolation? This almost implacable 
desertion? Certainly Hannah Harrison showed no desire to re- 
turn to the life so abruptly broken off there. Certainly in the 
chastening experiences of the war, the loss of property and the 
loss of near of kin, which time itself, not war, entailed, it was 
more prudent to settle down in the only house remaining to the 
Thompson pair. Perhaps, too, Harriton House because it had no 
memories of his former importance and activities of political life, 
would beckon protectively to Thompson.* 

For once the new Republic was established and settled for 
a part term of office in New York City, and the old Congress of 
the Colonies was gone, Charles Thompson was gone with it and 
was given no berth in the new Government, well as he knew most 
of the men who formed it, competent and ardent though he had 
been in his service as Secretary in the meetings of its predecessor. 
There must have been a reason for the clean break other than for- 
getful neglect on the part of his associates. Perhaps his very exact- 
ing devotion to the thing in hand had unfitted him to deal with 
the exigencies of the future. Perhaps his vehemence and his 
peremptory knowledge of details concerned only matters that 
were over and done with. Old quarrels better healed might now 
stand in the way of carrying him over into a new political pat- 
tern. Perhaps he knew too much about differences that were best 

* Tradition affirms the congenial relationship of the Thompson pair at Harri- 
ton. She had always been a very delicate woman, but had a good mind, it was 
said. Now under the happier regime of her home, she became more distinguished 
in looks, and probably more lovable as a companion. Certainly the pair were 
believed to be happy together, and the tradition that Charles Thompson had a 
window cut in the living room after the death of his wife so that he could look 


across the garden at her grave bears out this belief on the part of her contem- 
poraries that it was a happy marriage for them both. 
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forgotten. He must have felt his being left behind keenly. His 
life work after this took an odd tangent from politics. He spent 
years translating the Septuagint!" As a student of translations of 
Holy Writ he could very well have functioned in a theological 
seminary as a professor of Biblical Exigesis after the school of 
Calvin. A strange aftermath for Charles Thompson, the revolu- 
tionist. All he had to show at the end for his long service was the 
silver urn Congress gave him and his private notes. 

In 1789 when there was to be no more political life for 
Thompson, and no more Worlds Folk activities appropriate for 
Hannah Harrison Thompson, the run-down acres and neglected 
buildings of Harriton seemed more their own to return to than 
ruined Somerton and its tragic memories. From first to last Som- 
erton had stood for values to them not any more to be realized. 
At all events, whoever owned it, it was left to ruin and neglect. 


*Hebrew scriptures compiled by “the 70 scholars” of the Rabinnical schools. 
It was said that Charles Thompson looking into a bookseller’s window discovered 
the copy of a book he had never seen, went into the store to examine it and found 
it was Hebrew, but half gone. Some man in Delaware had carried half of it 
off he was told. Buying it for a song presumably, he walked miles to get the 
missing half and bought both. This was in his youth and later this possession was 
to prove a god-send for years of learned and happy study in its translation from 
Hebrew into English. 


Notes on general facts relating to Thompson—from the biography by Lewis H arley. 

The Thompsons came from Ulster County, Ireland in 1739—3 sons—Alex- 
ander, William, Charles, and 2 daughters. The father—William Thompson died on 
the voyage to Newcastle. Alexander became a farmer in Delaware. 

Dr. Alison had an Academy for boys under the Presbyterian Church at New 
London, Chester County. He was Scotch-Irish. Later he was head of the Latin 
Department of the Philadelphia Academy and became Provost of the College 
of Philadelphia, 1755. 

Thompson taught Latin in the Latin and Greek School of Philadelphia— 
resigned to become a teacher at the Penn Charter, 1755, at a salary of $1,000— 
resigned in 1760 to go into business with Charles Reed of the Batsto Iron Works, 
Egg Harbor, New Jersey—subscribed towards the paving of High Street in 1760. 

By 1789 at Washington’s request Thompson relinquished the Congressional 
records and seal to Roger Alden, Deputy Secretary. 

At Thompson’s death 11 years after his wife’s, Harriton went to Harrison 
grandchildren and Thompson’s estate to John Thompson, a nephew. 
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But ruin and neglect by mortal man insures even empty 
doorways, stark chimneys and broken walls, a certain beauty 
which nature bestows when she once more takes possession. And 
Somerton was given that beauty. 

Trees and tufts of honeysuckle, invasions of wild grape 
vines, sumac in its strength must have feathered those ravaged 
walls with living green summer after summer. And the winds 
whirling up from the River would freeze and melt, melt and 
freeze the snows of winter into festoons and drifts, icicles and 
then dripping mosses. Each spring the pasture would creep 
greenly up to the sunken door ledge, and each autumn the 
leaves would lie more thickly on the floors. The garden outlines 
would long since be lost in meadow grasses, and the paths and 
road approaches be hidden by thickets of briars. And yet one 
realizes that Somerton, given over by its owners to neglect, would 
not by that token be neglected. Children must have loved to 
explore there, and lovers must have gone that way by long habit 
of the countryside. The beauty of the River view from its promon- 
tories must have kept at least one of the Somerton garden paths 
well trodden. 

Indeed there is a tradition about that path, and concerning 
the bluff* above the Schuylkill River, a promontory that com- 
mands the finest of the views north and south along its reaches, 
and even beyond the river to its western uplands. It is a tradition 
which might well reconcile any lover of Somerton for the ruin 
war had once made there. 

It is said that its very solitude made it a favorite loitering 
spot of an afternoon ride out from Town, and for no less per- 
sonages than Secretary Hamilton and the President himself. Dur- 
ing the years that Philadelphia was the capital of the states, it is 


*In the laying of tracks for the Park Trolley RR, this bluff was cut away 
from the path by a deep gully. 
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said that avoiding any publicity the two statesmen often rode 
out the Ridge Road to visit a Philadelphian, a lawyer, one William 
Lewis, a man of singular fairmindedness and great repute, whose 
tenancy of Woodford, a neighboring estate during the clement 
months of the year made that house a convenient goal for the 
afternoon’s excursion. The tethering of their horses in the Lewis 
stable yard would leave them free to saunter leisurely with their 
host along the Somerton path to a bench cut out of a fallen tree 
on the ledge above the river. And while at ease and uninter- 
rupted, they would it is said, discuss at length and with no fanfare 
of publicity certain matters pertaining to the new Constitution, 
especially the powers granted to the Federal Government anent 
the proposed United States Bank. That, at least, is the tradition. 

To General Washington the long vista of the Schuylkill, a 
turbulent stream then not smoothed out by the dam at Fair- 
mount, would seem a wild and narrow version of the broad 
reaches of the Potomac, always in his mind. And to Hamilton, 
the even broader sweep of the Hudson from the slope of his 
country estate would make the stream beneath the rocky bluffs 
of Somerton seem scarcely more than a little English river. 

Nevertheless, both men were used to thinking their thoughts 
to the rhythm of rivers, and to being refreshed and renewed by 
the beauty of waters flowing toward the sea. 

To some men lakes, to others the sea itself, have this com- 
pelling power. But to these men the river and its reaches re- 
mained always their symbol of repose in action. 

These talks with William Lewis may well have made his- 
tory. But the notes of them, if anywhere, are now embodied in 
the Constitution. The decisions which make history are not 
always in the history books. And because these confidences of 
two great men were meant to remain confidences, so evidently 
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they were kept as such by all three, who conferred together there 
at Somerton. 

Even the tradition that these afternoon rides out of town to 
Woodford had any significance, or indeed happened at all, could 
not now be verified. At the most it is but a hovering idea of the 
distant past that can never be held and examined, since it never 
lights to yield its secret. 

Certainly Somerton neither peeped nor muttered concern- 
ing such occurrences, then or later. But then Somerton has a 
knack for silences. Someone challenged the House to yield the 
reason why it had kept the name which the original owner had 
bestowed upon it, for a century of changing owners. “Why 
Somerton?” the questioner asked. We were standing near the 
chimney piece of the oldest Somerton room, and stared at its 
solid breast with no expectation of an answer, and none came. 
But a sudden gust of wind blew down the great flue, carrying 
some ancient dust with it almost into our faces. 


“Dust to dust! Ashes to ashes!” 


Could that perhaps be its unspoken comment on a forgotten 
story? 
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PART TWO 


THE MORNING 














Chapter One 


Lewis of Philadelphia had rented the old Coleman Place out 
near the Roberts-Hood Ford and Falls of Schuylkill in the 
1790’s was to save it. 


if was said pretty generally that the reason Judge William 


If one asked “save it from what?” there was a choice be- 
tween two current explanations. One was that he wished to pro- 
tect it from the violent vagaries of the extreme Whigs who had 
compelled its former owner, David Frank, the Jewish banker 
and merchant to escape to New York or suffer arrest and trial as 
a Tory and British sympathizer. 

And the other theory was that the Coleman place, or 
Woodford, as it was called by the defunct Colemans, had within 
it such beautiful accessories such as carved wood paneling over 
. chimneys and door frames, such cunning workmanship as the 
balustrades and wainscoting and cupboards that its present 
owners, the pious unworldly Paschalls felt misgivings about 
_ possessing it. Better to replace these “carnal” ornamentations 
with planed wood, and to burn the offending garlands and pride- 
ful emblems of worldliness which had taken men’s time away 
from their Maker in the very designing and craftsmanship. 

In short it was rumored that William Lewis had leased 
Woodford to save it from the Paschalls. Certainly as though to 
encourage this opinion concerning his own too worldly pro- 
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clivities, Judge Lewis as host at Woodford was openly admiring 
of the elegancies of this house, which indeed, even after being 
embellished and added to by the luxurious Franks was a smallish 
building after all. Of the prevailing British type, handsome 
rather than impressive. Not, of course, imposing like Mount 
Pleasant, nor set in a park like the Penn’s and later the Willing’s 
country place Lansdowne, but a jewel of a house inside and 
out, set compactly in an orchard with its back to the river and 
its front entrance to the nearby Ridge Road leading to Town. 
In the Franks’ day its beauty had been but a pretty setting for 
even more admired beauty. David Frank's sister, for an in- 
stance, who had married that dashing officer and protégé of Sir 
Henry Clinton, Oliver DeLancey, had been one attraction there. 
And her niece, David Frank’s own daughter, who had married 
Hamilton of Woodlands, as another. That had been a fine match, 
and Woodford must have been gay for that wedding. David 
Frank himself was very welcome in Philadelphia society, one of 
the first patrons of the Assembly, rich of course, but more than 
rich, a man of taste and experience. Too bad Philadelphia had to 
lose him. His younger daughter, Rebecca, had been a great toast 
in the British regiments of General Howe. She had married one 
of the many British officers who were in love with her that sea- 
son of Major Andre’s popularity at dances. 

She became Lady Johnson, and the wife of a Lieutenant 
General, and lived of course in England eventually. Altogether 
it was rather a Tory atmosphere. No wonder that in the end 
David Frank felt it wise to escape the wrath to come, and to 
leave even Woodford and its embellishments there for the next 
comers. 

The next comers who bought it in, not caring for the “em- 
bellishments” were yet willing to preserve them for a price for- 
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tunately. And Judge William Lewis, having both the price and 
the appreciation of the ornamentation did a good deed for pos- 
terity in saving them intact until such time as the Paschall family 
parted with Woodford to the more open-minded Whartons, who 
were Worlds People, and enjoyed ornamentation, and even 
music and dancing. 

Judge William Lewis, slipping though he was from the 
straight and narrow way of Friend Joshua Lewis, his father, and 
the even straighter way of Friend Martha Allen Lewis, his 
mother, could not have added greatly to the gaiety of Woodford, 
since his wife was an invalid and his three children had married 
and gone their several ways. Perhaps yet another rumor con- 
cerning him, that in the end ousted the two previous ones from 
the Gossip Exchange that was always busy concerning him, was 
nearer the truth. His choosing the house for a temporary home 
_ during the summer was a mere convenience on his part, it was 
said, before he was ready to begin to re-build Somerton on the 
nearby estate. That seemed almost too obvious. After all, it was 
Woodford’s proximity to Somerton that had been the attraction. 
Those who claimed to know the real facts about their neighbors 
hurried to announce that this was what he had always had in 
mind. 

And yet why, since he so greatly admired Woodford, did he 
plan or cause to be built, a house that in no single dimension, 
accessory or ornament would even faintly suggest Woodford? Or 
any other house in the neighborhood or about the Town, or out 
beyond in the surrounding communities, for the matter of that? 
Gossip was not satisfied that the knowing ones knew all the facts. 
If architectural styles and patterns had been catalogued in those 
days as they have been since, Georgian, Regency, Jacobean, 
French Colonial, Dutch Patroon, then William Lewis’ second 
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edition of Somerton, enclosing within it what remained of the 
original Somerton house, could have well exemplified the prin- 
ciples and even the aspirations toward balanced simplicity of the 
new republic. It was for 1797-8 a house modern. Almost it pro- 
claimed that men should be born equal, for life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. Almost, but not quite. Something subtle 
and unexplained was added; something easy to feel, yet not easy 
to define. The house looked simple, was small, and had almost 
the aspect of a farmer’s house. Almost, but not quite. Later when 
its narrow length and neat proportions were to be more or less 
copied in many country houses, so that its type almost ousted 
the earlier square British pattern, especially among Quakers, it 
was actually less copied than roughly guessed at. Its beauty of 
proportion not being so carefully measured as its narrowness, it 
remained an unique house never to be perfectly duplicated. 
What the copyists who admired its simplicity and assumed must 
be a mark of thrift, was actually a classic relationship of length 
and breadth to height, from roof curve to window spacing. And 
what within those walls they took vaguely for a milder edition of 
the interior ornamentation they had grown accustomed to as 
backgrounds for their solid and ponderous chests on chests, 
massive tables, hickory settees and ample chairs was actually not 
a modified style but a new idea. The difference from the hand- 
some Georgian heaviness of nearby houses was like the differ- 
ence of a vine from a holly bush. Today we very glibly name the 
classic delicacy of that woodwork and craftsmanship as being in 
the style of Adam, and we generalize the other expansive in- 
tricacies of pattern on bowed-leg chairs and ornamented high- 
boys which graced the earlier parlors, as Chippendale. 

But when William Lewis re-built Somerton, styles were 
either old or new, or as in the case of Somerton—different. And 
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what else could be expected of the House’s designer but the 
unexpected. 

The critics who had known the man since he had come 
among them, a farmer's son from Edgemont, out Delaware and 
Chester County way could point out that at each turn of his 
career he had been unexpected. Those whom he had left behind 
him at the Friends School at Williston on the Goshen Road, as 
well as the ones he had caught up with and passed at the Penn 
Charter, had found him odd in his pursuits. Who wanted to study 
archaic Latin, for an instance? 

Even the law students at Nicholas Waln’s office, who had 
taken sly advantage of his youth, or tried to, had found him a 
hard nut to crack. In that day he fairly ate up the difficulties and 
tackled the heaviest tasks by choice. This was why he got and 
deserved a reputation for deciphering deeds and documents that 
the older lawyers despaired of simplifying for their clients or the 
courts. In his worldly days, Waln used to lay bets with his fellow 
lawyers that his law clerk Lewis could decipher their most un- 
solvable estate papers. And win each time. 

Of course after Nicholas Waln’s religious “Awakening”—he 

called it that—he no longer wagered a bet, or indeed took much 
interest in what went on in that worldly place, his law office. 
Except, of course, to strive with his clerks to give up worldly 
pursuits, and to give the Spirit a chance to turn them to paths of 
. rightness and peace and love. It is to be feared that some of them, 
like William Lewis, refused to forego worldly ambition, and in- 
stead, made their employer's and preceptor’s turning aside to 
saintliness and preaching, their signal to gather up the law cases 
and clients that demanded attention. Which was, of course, to 
their earthly advantage, since Waln no longer attended to them. 
But Nicholas Waln being a wit instinctively as well as a saint by 
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grace never held it against them. He had been “dealt with” too 
often by the Meeting to enjoy being sadistic towards youth, or 
sorry to behold them advantaged by his worldly loss. 

Even when he felt a concern to rebuke a worldling lady for 
too much gaiety of attire, he made it with a pun— 


“Satin without and Satan within.” 


When a committee from Meeting visited his house to deal with 
their erring member or a matter contrary to the rules of the 
Friends, they were not met belligerently. A silent, lightless, 
shuttered house at which they vainly knocked was for a time 
their sole response. And then Nicholas Waln appeared at an 
upper window, nightcap on head, and a hand waving them to be 
gone: 
“There is nothing for you to do; the Lord has 
been here before you!” was his calm dismissal. 


Certainly Nicholas Waln even in renouncing the world, though 
he took nothing out of his law office to signalize his powers of 
persuasion, left no rancor in any of the minds of his clerks, Lewis 
least of all. , 

In the latter’s case there had been already too many handi- 
caps overcome to divert him at that juncture from his long- 
cherished earthly goal for a purely Heavenly one. For it was not 
an escape from Meeting, or that he did not feel enthusiastic to 
spend his life farming after his father’s pattern out Edgemont 
way, that was the driving impulse of his days, it was that very 
early in his boyhood he became enamored of the law and law 
courts. How, one does not know. Because it was, one realizes, 
the usage of Quakers to settle difficulties between one another in 
Meeting rather than before law judges in court. A literal accept- 
ance of Scriptural advice:— 
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“Agree with thine adversary whilst thou art in 
the way lest he hail thee to the Judge, and the 
Judge deliver thee to the officer, and the officer 
cast thee into prison. I tell thee thou shalt not 
depart thence, till thou hast paid the very last 
price.” 


Certainly this Quaker farmer’s son’s ambition to tack esquire 
instead of plain Friend to his good Quaker name was exhibiting 
an unexpectedness which must have aroused immediate criticism 
as well as surprise. It would involve severing family traditions, as 
well as separate him from his home and family interests. 

Of course Quakers believed in education, and Joshua Lewis’ 
seeing to it that his son William had a full opportunity to study 
what lay between the covers of the school books, both at the 
Friends School at Williston near Williston Meeting, not far from 
Edgemont, would be approved by the elders at that Meeting. So 
possibly the special study of Latin undertaken in Philadelphia at 
the Friends School of Penn Charter* would not be disapproved. 

So, too, no doubt the boy’s proclivity to debate, even to 
argue, might be accepted more or less indulgently, or shall I say 
- calmly, as a mark of the growth of the mind. Possibly Friend 
Joshua had had a like inclination and no opportunity in his youth. 

Possibly about the further pursuit of a law course, his father 
was even open to conviction. It was at this point that the boy’s 
mother made her final, and as it proved futile, stand against 
young William’s unexpectedness. This much only she gained, 
there must be no study of law, even in Nicholas Waln’s office, 
until her son was older. His seventeenth year would be the limit 
of his required obedience to family demands. That she promised, 


*Charles Thompson was the teacher of Latin at the Penn Charter between 
1755-1760. He would have left by the time young Lewis arrived. 
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hoping no doubt that by then he would be reconciled to his 
family’s mode of life. Meanwhile it was to be farm work, with 
study only between chores if he so elected. Meanwhile too, she 
probably hoped she could fill out that lanky structure of his into 
a more rounded and robust young manhood. But that she never 
accomplished. Thin and lanky he was always to remain, never 
robust, never perhaps adequately strong for the demands he 
made upon his body, yet never permitting that body to flag his 
mind into acquiescence. 

It speaks well for Joshua Lewis’ standing in the Quaker com- 
munity not only in the Williston school affair, and of the Willis- 
ton Friends Meeting, but in the General Meeting in Philadel- 
phia, that plain Quaker though he was, his son should be accepted 
among the law students in Nicholas Waln’s chambers without 
prejudice or protest. And it is to the credit of the son that at a 
very early age he was able to pass the examination of those some- 
what primitive days of law courts into the rank and privileges of 
a full-fledged practitioner of the Law of the Colony. And that 
too, chiefly by his own industry in clerking, so far as living ex- 
penses went. 

The word “primitive” is not an invention of mine for the 
earlier Colonial courts of law; that notable lawyer and historian, 
Horace Binney, invented it to describe the oldest of the regimes 
of law procedure in the Province. As an historian of that and of a 
later period, which he called:—“The Old Bar’—in his series of 
biographical sketches, he intimates that the court before whom 
William Lewis first argued would accept a statement based more 
on common sense than on common law. Often cases were argued 
in a court where the only lawyer present was the judge himself. 
Moreover courts were few, and chances to appeal the verdict 
fewer. There was, of course, no Federal Bench because there was 
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no United States, and no Supreme Court, therefore, short of the 
King’s Bench in London. 

The cases argued before the Chief Justice of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania when young Lewis came to the Bar 
would be mostly about disputes arising from Land Grants, 
Crown Charters and special privileges and would concern claims 
for property and for special rights to trade under certain ancient 
deeds and agreements. This would involve ability to decipher 
these documents and to prove their meaning as well as their 
authenticity. And it was in this particular proficiency that Wil- 
liam Lewis had made himself expert. French, Pennsylvania 
Dutch (really the low German of the Palatinate) archaic and also 
colloquial, classic Latin and lawyers’ Latin, the Welsh version 
of Celtic nomenclature, as well as the ill-spelled English collo- 
quialisms of the day; all of these strange tongues in stranger 
characters were William Lewis’ meat and drink as a law clerk. 
Meanwhile he was to learn much from observation of those who 
were old hands in the profession. Nicholas Waln, for one, under 
whom he served and from whom he learned during his appren- 
ticeship a great variety of facts, until indeed that odd and witty 
- gentleman was suddenly converted after the manner of St. Paul 
and George Fox. And as has been intimated, leaving all worldly 
concerns such as clients and their law papers to his office clerks 
_ and partners, took to preaching and praying with all the fervor 
that he had once exhibited on the temporalities of a worldly 
career. 

Then there was Andrew Hamilton, who had been a famous 
pioneer lawyer in his day. A day quite past when Lewis was 
young, but remembered by many an oldster. He was still quoted 
for his colloquial, rather than classic speech, and for his forcible 
common sense. His successor as Attorney General, Tench 
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Francis, was reputed to have been the first Philadelphia lawyer, 
of the “primitive Bar” to master the technique of law phraseology. 
He had brought all the whereases and be-it-known duplications 
in Wills and Deeds dutifully back into common use; a feat young 
Lewis perversely combatted, though it had happened before his 
day. 

Chief Justice Chew had succeeded Francis, and in 1774 
must have been the official to sign Lewis’ admission to the Penn- 
sylvania Bar. After the Declaration of 1776 that Bar no longer 
functioned, and Chief Justice McKean presided when William 
Lewis was admitted once again to practice. This second exami- 
nation would come in 1777 just prior to the British Army’s taking 
over Philadelphia, and thus putting the Chief Justice and his 
Judge Associates to flight. 

Young Lewis far from losing by these turmoils, gained. 
Partly because he had for a period few competitors within the 
city, and partly because those left to practice were not so well 
grounded in the law as he had made himself. 

Waln had observed in Lewis two characteristics, which 
country lad as he was when he began his service as a law clerk, 
gave him an advantage in his pursuit of the law. First, as has been 
noted, his liking knotty problems, and second what was unusual 
in a youth brought up in a remote farm with few of the graces or 
amenities of manners of a more easy social group, he was neither 
self-conscious nor awkward in his own social contacts. More 
than this, he seemed serenely aware of the intrinsically good 
qualities in others, and quite frankly showed his preferences, 
and quickly assimulated what he admired without any blatancy 
and yet with a charming reasonableness of acquisition. 

His generous admiration of Edward Tilghman of Maryland, 
for an instance, flattered that fine young gentleman, and some- 
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how touched him into an even give and take of friendship. Per- 
haps Lewis envied Tilghman as much as he missed him when 
the latter went over to England to finish his law studies at Temple 
Bar. Yet he kept steadily abreast of him in his own studies and 
it is to be noted that each was admitted to the Bar in the same 
year. Each was to parallel the other’s attainment of position and 
standing in the law and without rivalry, though they argued often 
on different sides. Each was to be offered a judgeship, which 
offer Tilghman refused in favor of a cousin, and Lewis accepted 
and held not very long, though the title stuck all his life. And 
each remained the other’s friend and admirer, though my guess 
is that William Lewis understood Edward Tilghman from cover 
to cover, and Tilghman often read Lewis only in translation, i.e., 
by the verdict of his contemporaries, not always understanding 
or greatly approving of his “unexpectedness.” 

As for an instance, Lewis’ invariable championship of the 
under dog, his indignation over the attacks on Tories and Paci- 
fists, and his many defenses of these men as well as his later 
insistence in a change of law regarding slavery. These were not, 
one realizes, subjects the two men, either in youth or maturity, 
could discuss with amicable one-mindedness. 

In the matter of his associates, and also of his pursuit of 
justice, Lewis would be the one to do the choosing. He saw first, 
and he saw far. No man realized the consequences of his acts 
with more acuteness than William Lewis. Mentally, he must 
often have feared the immediateness of the consequences and 
could in spite of his fear challenge them, because he saw beyond 
tomorrow. At least that would account for his early and dan- 
gerous championship before the Bar of men accused cruelly and 
without justice as traitors. It would also account for his very early 
stand on slavery. 
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In his library at Somerton among the earliest volumes he 
must have added to his growing library there, was a little book, 
actually no more than a pamphlet, entitled “Black Acts.” His 
signature was on the fly leaf. It was printed in 1800 by J. Amiston 
of Philadelphia, two years after Lewis built Somerton, and it 
contains among other data, the Legislative Acts, beginning with 
the first one of 1780, drawn up and sponsored by Lewis himself 
for the most part in the General Assembly of Pennsylvania for 
the gradual abolition of slavery. 

The names attached to the society forwarding the move- 
ment beginning with Franklin’s were then, and many still are, 
among the best family names Philadelphia could or can muster. 
It was this group that eventually honored Lewis for his stand 
in the matter of slavery by presenting him with a tea set of silver, 
inscribed with their appreciation. But seven years before the 
first legislative act William Lewis was just entering his career in 
the first throes of the Revolution, and with that entrance making 
his first public stand for the rights of every man to choose his 
way of livelihood, and to study to make that livelihood honor- 
able. In the matter of slavery he had to look a long way into the 
future. One doubts if the silver tea set in the middle distance 
caught his eye; if it had, it would have caught his rather merry 
smile over the names of the donors, for in the beginning even to 
them it was not a matter for a young lawyer with his way to 
make to dream of undertaking. Nevertheless, Pennsylvania’s 
legislative act in the year of our Lord, One thousand, seven hun- 
dred and eighty, entitled “An Act for the Gradual Abolition of 
Slavery” actually contained the first law against slavery passed 
by any Government in the world. 

By that time, beside Franklin’s name and Lewis’ recognized 
wording, the signers were Penroses, Harrison, Starrs, Lippin- 
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cotts, Horners, Richardson, Bartows, Evans, Prices, Hallowells, 
Biddles, Haines, Morrises, Parrishes, Cadwaladers, Wrights, 
Norrises, Roberts. In all, two hundred and fifty names were 
added to the list of signatures of backers printed in the little 
pamphlet relating the history of the “Black Acts” of over twenty 
and more years. In a sense, it is an illustration of William Lewis’ 
farsightedness. In another sense, it is a history of his passion for 
justice and his steady steeling of himself to plead for justice for 
president and slave, enemy to the political party temporarily in 
power or badgered pacifist. His stand for the issues involved by 
the new experiment of Union led to his acceptance of two Fed- 
eral offices, one from Jefferson whom he did not wholly admire, 
but whose office he felt it a duty to defend. His term as Federal 
District Attorney and his part term as Federal Judge in the 
Eastern District Court involved him into making enemies as 
well as friends. And the law service required of him would not 
be of his own personal choosing, but if the new Union was to be 
given a fair chance the Federal Court must be free to prove its 
points as well as the State Courts, which were already powerful, 
to settle theirs. Where each had a separate jurisdiction and 
where each might clash, these were grave issues in the new 
experiment. Creating precedent was the duty of that generation 
of lawyers. It was natural that Lewis, who had never shirked a 
hard task, should tackle this one and at a time when States Rights 
and Federal obligations clashed for all the world to hear. 

Yet Lewis was not any more of a conservative than his friend 
Hamilton, nor was he a politician in the sense that Jefferson was. 
He was, I believe, a moralist who believed in fighting but never 
in fighting in excess. Never tyranny for the sake of right. He 
could not be counted on if mere violence was to be the weapon. 
Yet he called a spade a spade, and was no pleader for peace at 
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any price. He disliked concessions. It was said of him that in 
later years his keeping to knee breeches and hair in a queue and 
powdered, marked his lasting protest against the violence of the 
French Revolution, and his ineradicable distrust of the French. 
Not for him the long pantaloon and top boots, the sugar loaf hat 
and caped long coat of the Directorate. Not for him the Napo- 
leonic pattern of Union by force of armies. He had a distin- 
guished ugliness of face that made caricature easy and obvious. 
Nevertheless, Gilbert Stuart wished to paint his portrait, and 
made an admirable characterization of a gentleman and of an 
independent master of his own fate in that portrait. 

All of this data, recapitulating various points in his earlier 
career, is set down here because his story as related to Somerton 
began when much of his public life was at its height, and some 
of it was fait accompli. 

At Woodford, when Hamilton rode out of town to consult 
him as to constitutional interpretation on banking laws, and 
Washington sometimes joined them for a like consultation, the 
term of the first President of the United States was drawing to a 
close. By 1798 when the second edition of Somerton was built, 
enclosing what was left of Somerton within its new walls, Presi- 
dent Adams had been elected to succeed General Washington, 
and the City of Washington was being surveyed and staked out 
for the new Capital. 

Meanwhile Philadelphia was still the capital of the United 
States; Congress still sat in Congress Hall, and in the older State 
House, and opposite what was even then known as the Inde- 
pendence Room, the United States Supreme Court held session. 

The house on High Street lately occupied by General and 
Mrs. Washington and the Custis grandchildren, now held Presi- 
dent Adams and his Lady. The enmity against Tory and Whig 
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suspects having died down, the country estates on both banks 
of the Schuylkill from Solitude to Judge Peters’ in the west, and 
from Lemon Hill to Laurel Hill and beyond on the east were 
once more gay with guests coming and going. The Rawles were 
back at Laurel Hill, the Sims at Roberts’ F ord, Dr. Franklin’s rela- 
tives, the Williams, had purchased Mount Pleasant, and the 
Corlies, the Fishers and the Burds were once more neighbors. 
Nearer town the Francis family of Francisville and some of the 
Harrisons related to the Francis family by marriage were adding 
to their houses. So were the Sims and at what is now below 
Laurel Hill Cemetery Provost Smith was building above the vil- 
lage, so were the Robesons on the Ridge Road. So too, were the 
Whartons presently at Woodford, newcomers in the neighbor- 
hood, but also of the Rawle connection. They were only waiting 
for Judge Lewis to move out in order to move in, and presently 
to begin where David Frank had left off, and to add a whole 
new story to Woodford. 

It was high time a somebody had decided to re-build Somer- 
ton. Certainly the House had waited long enough for the right 
man. Did it feel its luck, one wonders, from the initial moment 
William Lewis gazed at its ruins with the appraising, speculative 
eye of one who not only covets, but at last has determined to 
acquire? 

It was not a sudden meeting between the House and the 
‘man who was to be its best friend. They had been neighbors. 
The Somerton river view from the bluffs, the Somerton path 
through overgrown shrubs and tangled vines to that view were 
friendly familiars to Lewis and his guests from Woodford. One 
could trace that inveterate smoker, the Judge, by the fallen butts 
of his too constant cigars. He called them seegars as indeed most 
called them in those days. 
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Of course he smoked too much. His critics said that it was 
outrageous the way he even desecrated the court room with his 
tobacco. His doctor, was it Dr. Physick or Dr. Shippen or Dr. 
Rush, warned him that his too much smoking, and in fact, his too 
much drinking, would kill him presently. Even his friends de- 
plored the tobacco habit; his wife found it unforgivable. Though 
he abstained in her presence, since her invalidism made her deli- 
cate to the point of faintness, she said. 

As for drinking, all men who dined out much were apt to 
drink too much, as a counter-irritant for being obliged to eat too 
much and to converse convivially at the same time. No one had 
any mercy on his stomach, and although William Lewis’ stomach 
continued to be the most inconspicuous part of his attenuated 
anatomy, his mere length and thinness must have invited stim- 
ulants. 

Perhaps at this time he drank too much even for the practi- 
cal purpose of having to eat too much at convivial dinners. Per- 
haps he found that it was either that forced oblivion, or for him 
a more bitter awakening than he cared to face; an awakening to 
the dull fact that with all of his achievements, he had missed any 
real happiness. There were rumors about that. His wife, Roxanne 
Lort, had borne him three children, and then so rumor had it 
(and rather straight from Roxanne herself) she ceased to carry 
on. That is, one judges tentatively, being a Lort first became 
more important to the lady of declining health than being a 
Lewis. 

I do not know just what being a Lort implied first or last, 
but perhaps it was being more aristocratic than one stemming 
merely from Friend Joshua Lewis and Friend Martha Allen 
Lewis of Edgemont Farms in Chester County. 

Ladies of family who married men that, so to say, had made 
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themselves, were not apt to forget what they have been, in the 
burden and heat of what they were. Yesterday sometimes loomed 
more important than today. That was true also in the case of 
Mrs. Lewis’ son’s wife, one remembers. For young Joshua Lewis 
had married a DuLaney, Margaret, Sharpe-DuLaney’s daughter, 
no less. An authentic aristocrat who remembered to her dying 
day whence she had come, and to what she had been accustomed 
in her youth. That her husband’s mining properties in central 
Pennsylvania had made the amenities of plantation life in Mary- 
land the Tidewater little more than a memory, was I believe, a 
chagrin to be borne stoically and with dignified hauteur all her 
married life. Perhaps mother-in-law and daughter-in-law were 
sympathetic on that score, perhaps not. Certainly Judge Lewis’ 
children had no regrets at being the children of their famous 
father. But by this time they must have gone their ways to homes 
of their own. Neither at Woodford, nor later at the new Somer- 
ton, are there traditions as to their companionship with their 
father; who must, therefore, have been in spite of his many pro- 
fessional contacts and social convivialities a growingly lonely 
man. 

Then why re-build Somerton? I quote the Gossip Exchange. 
As to that, the fact of his eventual second marriage, which was 
a very happy and completely successful one, might supply the 
answer, as at least a reason hovering so to speak, on the distant 
' horizon. 

But one doubts that prophetic gesture as being the answer, 
for obviously when Lewis re-built Somerton and moved into it, 
Roxanne Lort Lewis was still alive and his wife, and the mother 
of his children. And the lady he later married would not have 
considered for an instant displacing her, nor perhaps would he. 
But here again, Gossip, which certainly dogged that affair, the 
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second marriage, had it that Lewis had been for some while 
desperately taken with the charms, the beauty and undeniable 
desirableness of Madam Frances Durdin. And no wonder she 
charmed him. He was not the only admirer on her horizon, which 
indeed was wider than that of most ladies who were toasts in 
the early Nineteenth Century in this Town. 

For one thing she was Irish, and very well born, even for 
the British Isles. She was a widow, young and well connected 
over here, where she was visiting friends rather than settling 
down as an American for good. One gathers that she did not 
feel an overwhelming attraction for the Quaker lawyer with the 
formidable beak of a nose and quaint idiosyncracies of manner. 
He was middle aged, and he was married, and she was still 
young, still a beauty, still had men in her wake, anxious to be 
taken seriously. She might enjoy this odd man’s frank enjoyment 
of her wit and good looks and quick Irish comeback to his dry 
observations, but as for taking him seriously that would have 
been very foolish. After all she was no chit of twenty, and she 
was a woman of the world. The fact that though he was very 
much in the world, yet never quite of it, might or might not be 
a point in his favor. 

The other fact which she might not guess, i.e., that this 
experience he had with her was a first experience for him of 
beauty within touching distance, and yet not within taking dis- 
tance. This might have interested her, as well as moved her. But 
she was a composed creature, who knew what one lost by falling 
into a love adventure that was but a cul de sac. So that, although 
in the fashion of the day, it was the chic thing among her friends 
to rally her on her conquest of the unaccountable Judge Lewis, 
she actually did not like giving him pain and could not safely 
give him pleasure. 
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As for this man whom his world liked to call unaccountable, 
he was no doubt a good deal of a nuisance to himself at that 
juncture. Wanting what he could not take of one woman, and 
accepting what he did not want of another. 

If his resolve to acquire and to re-build Somerton was a case 
of wishful thinking, one doubts if he would have acknowledged 
the reason even to himself. He was a man loyal to his obligations. 
He had not taken the hard choices all his life for nothing. And 
in those days one’s wife, the mother of one’s children, was an 
obligation. And Roxanne’s habit of invalidism in no way pre- 
saged her death. She could count on his loyalty, and no doubt she 
did count on that and on his patience as well, and by long ex- 
perience. 

Possibly his pre-occupation with the re-building of Somer- 
ton came from a subtle motive to which he himself would have 
no key at the time. It is possible that his emotion toward 
Frances Durden for which circumstances would seem to prevent 
indefinitely any satisfactory fulfillment, became sublimated into 
the endless thought and activity he spent on the House. He could 
not put his thoughts of her into words, but in a very absorbing 
sequence of designs and choices concerning the House he could 

| personify her charm and fineness in the building of that House. 

It would not even have to come to a decision of: “What 
would she like?” The process of sublimation would be at once 

“more unconscious and yet more direct. The House would be 
like her. 

The question as to whether or no there was this incentive 
in its building must be left to the House and to each individual 
who crosses its threshold. 

It seems to me an explanation of the graces within and with- 
out as well as the difference from the houses built before it and 
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wholly unlike it. And more than this, it accounts, I believe, for 
its difference from the innumerable houses of its general pattern 
which were intended to be copies of it. Copies, one observes, 
which invariably omitted all the grace notes. While as to essen- 
tials, who can say what are another man’s essentials. 

William Lewis would have viewed with surprise, an ironic 
surprise one guesses, the lack of what to him had been essentials 
in the houses up and down the countryside which their builders 
presently set out to make frank copies of his Somerton. 

Possibly there were some among the many who were critics 
of this “unexpected” sort of dwelling, who really recognized 
what gave it its different air, possibly its first mistress, Roxanne 
Lewis, so confirmedly a Lort, may have wearily sensed what had 
inspired these “differences.” Perhaps by the time she moved into 
Somerton she was beyond caring. Too indifferent to speculate 
on the why or wherefore of things which she had never been 
consulted about. She must by then have been really failing. Suf- 
fering at last would have turned invalidism into fierce endur- 
ance, for presently she died. 

Instead of a house-warming would there be perhaps one of 
those death-bed scenes so valued in obituary engravings and 
woodcuts of the early Nineteenth Century? Husband, children, 
a hovering clergyman, friends giving way to tears; servants de- 
corously producing handkerchiefs; children kneeling to receive 
a last blessing. If there was such a scene dramatizing Roxanne 
Lort’s departure, the House holds no tradition of it. Indeed for 
Somerton it is as though she had never entered it, and could 
not, therefore, have left it in her coffin. Her ghost has never 
haunted the room in which it is said she died. Possibly it was at 
the Lewis house in town somewhere near Third and Walnut 
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Streets that the final scene took place; Somerton preserves a 
“blackout” on the subject of Roxanne. 

But there was no doubt that the death of Mrs. Lewis, just 
as the household was taking possession of the Judge’s new house, 
added to the interest of the passersby. Was he going to farm 
the land, or turn it back into a pleasure ground, such as the 
Hoods and possibly the Thompsons had years ago laid out? Or 
was he likely to marry again after a decorous mourning period? 
If so would the second Mrs. Lewis-to-be wish changes in the 
house? Some opined that the savage voice of the Falls at flood 
tide might annoy any sensitive female. The neighbors agreed 
that the house was not handsome enough for the lady whom the 
Judge might want to marry. She would refuse him on that score 
alone. He was a rich man, but his house scarcely showed wealth. 
A Quaker simplicity, but neither a plain Quaker’s nor a worldly 
Quaker’s four-square sort of dwelling. There was a rumor indeed 
that the House was already for sale. 

As a refuge from the next Yellow Fever scare it might be 
a bargain to some unmarried man, or one with a mother or sister 
on his hands. It wasn’t a house for younger folks with children 
_coming on. The Gossip Exchange was rather busy; Mrs. Dur- 
den’s well-wishers felt it their duty to warn her about the im- 
practical arrangements at Somerton. Not that she showed the 
_ slightest interest nowadays in it or its owner. 

Which perhaps, was why William Lewis, feeling that she 
had failed him for good and all, found no solace in the House, 
and it is to be feared no great incentive for life within himself. 
Roxanne’s death in one way had not changed things; in another 
way it had brought him face to face with the complete loneli- 
ness of a house without a mistress. His little cousin Rebecca could 
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market and all that, but she was a shadow, was Rebecca. Perhaps 
he did contemplate selling it. Perhaps for once the Gossip Ex- 
change was right. 

Even his chosen career, the Law, turned dry and bitter in 
his hand. His offices, always untidy, became a scandal for mis- 
laid papers fluttering about. His tried and bewildered clerks 
bewailed his postponements, his casual treatment of them. His 
“seegars were strewn everywhere! It was noted he smoked in 
bed. He provokingly delayed arguing his cases, merely feigning 
faintness, his opponents thought. He reverted to the “side bar” 
and the “quizzing and joking, restless mooting and smoking” and 
one critic at least found the stories he told were mirth inspiring 
to coarser minds, but deplorable to such as wished to uphold 
the dignity of the Bar before younger men. 

There were plenty of witnesses to relay all of these symp- 
toms of distress to the lady, only they called his behavior by 
another name. 

To be sure a very great deal of business was referred to this 
“coarse fellow” even by his critics. For his considered opinions 
were of value and apt to be profound. Questions of legal clashes 
between the State and the United States; matters that came up 
in the Admiralty, rights of special agents, obligations of neutral- 
ity, laws on expatriation, on naturalization, the rights of citizens 
generally, the case of State debts; the Virgina debt, for an in- 
stance. And above all, taxes; down to the most unpopular of all, 
the carriage tax. This new government in the history of the 
world; that team play of thirteen separate governments with one 
another and with the United Government, the delegated power 
administered by the Federal Government which functioned 
when each ceased to function, and remained quiescent when 
each state assumed its own constitutional rights to exercise its 
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powers as a sovereign state within its borders. All these matters 
helped to strew Judge Lewis’ desk and tables and chairs and 
boxes with more and more business papers. And Lewis who had 
helped to make and to re-make a State’s Constitution, who had 
argued before both the State and National Courts on most of 
the questions still perplexing the citizens of both State and Na- 
tion, could act with firm authority. Could elucidate and simplify 
what still confused the executors and administrators and the 
mere citizens alike, in this new country. 

His ability to spring into argument straight from a careless 
byplay of almost uncouth ease, and to argue a point with com- 
plete gravity and courteous self-control confused his opponents. 
Perhaps the bluffing byplay was meant to put them off their 
guard. They sometimes wondered afterwards and regretted the 
rages he got them into. His idiosyncracy in the pronunciation 
of certain one syllable words, making the word emphatic by 
breaking it in two, “kl-eer” for clear, “pu-lain” for plain, tempted 
caricatures by the younger element at the Bar, and a kind of 
friendly amusement on the part of the jury, while the more 
serious-minded members of the profession deplored his defects 

-of speech. And there were those who even affected to take his 
nose as a sinister warning of mountebank proclivities, that scored 
an impish deviltry, as though that feature were an All Hallows’ 

. Eve prank. 

Perhaps if William Lewis had not worn glasses, his direct 
and kindly glance would have disarmed his critics. Gilbert Stuart 
made him take off his spectacles and showed a face in that por- 
trait he painted that was actually gentle and benevolent, as well 
as intent and sparklingly intelligent. I find myself wondering 
why he wore spectacles anyway. Since one of his biographers 
remarked that when in the course of his speeches in court, he 
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removed his glasses to read from his notes, his eyes clear and 
concentrated dominated even his dominating nose. I am won- 
dering, too, if while he conversed with Frances Durden he re- 
moved those spectacles the better to read her. And if so, what 
of him she read and understood. 

In the matter of his suit for the lady’s hand, which he felt 
was going badly, since she made one excuse after another not to 
see him, one is left with nothing but wonder as to her real state 
of mind, for eventually and out of the blue, she was to decide 
to marry him and so have to see him for the remainder of their 
lives together. Perhaps the decision was, indeed must have been, 
less sudden than it seemed. I suspect that her many advisors, 
who may have been less disinterested than they pretended, prob- 
ably overdid the matter of emphasizing their rival’s faults. 

The very constancy of attack on the same theme would have 
the effect of putting him, though unseen and unheard in his own 
person, too much in the foreground of her attention to be ignored. 
He was too often described, commented upon, shrugged over 
to be lost sight of or forgotten. It would be a matter of taste 
whether his odd features made him preposterously ugly, or 
rather chic and beguiling. There is always an instinct in the Irish 
nature for challenging a too-insistent challenge, and Mrs. Dur- 
den was very Irish. A story that might be related to tell against, 
might have the exact opposite effect with one of her fair and 
forthright temperament. Any belittling that was unjust would 
harm the belittler rather than William Lewis. However, she 
found it rewarding to conceal her verdict. For one reason, she 
discovered that in a group of Americans, one story seemed 
always to inspire another, and that, too, was oftener than not on 
the same general subject. In this case, illustration followed illus- 
tration of Judge Lewis’ harsh lack of ceremony, when it suited 
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him to disregard the forms and usages of mere manners. She 
could get a good deal of real information about him just by listen- 
ing and smiling. For an instance, there was the story of a would- 
be client who had enlisted his services to defend him in a suit 
brought in the matter of some property in which the accused 
had acted as trustee. The whole attack on the trustee’s character 
was not only unjustifiable, but very shady, the client averred 
and backed up his story by evidence which to Lewis seemed 
conclusive at the time. At all events, the trial was called, testi- 
mony was given and all of the defending lawyer’s argument for 
the accused trustee seemed well in hand and convincing, where- 
upon the prosecution introduced reliable witnesses to prove 
that the accused was not only a liar, but a blackmailer. In fact, the 
whole case turned rotten. And William Lewis had to acknowl- 
edge he had been duped; at least, when it came time to sum up 
for his client, Lewis kept his seat. “Will you not speak?” de- 
manded the client. “No, sir!” said Lewis. “What have I paid you 
for?” demanded the client. “You have paid me that you might 
have justice done,” said Lewis, gathering up his papers and ris- 
ing to depart, “and justice will now be done, without my further 
_ interference,” he added, bowing to the Court and taking his 
leave. 

An outrageous desertion of his client the teller of the tale 
opined to his fair listener; he should have cross-examined, he 
should have stood by the man for whom he had taken a brief, 
and undoubtedly a largish fee. He could probably have gotten 
him off, guilty though he was. You never knew with Lewis when 
he would do a thing like that. Ignore the code of custom, change 
sides. 

Someone else in the group took up the tale on the text of 
never knowing what Lewis would do. There was the case when 
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he went out of his way to prove Gallatin could not be elected 
to the United States Senate because he had not been a citizen 
for the constitutionally required nine years, although everyone 
knew he had fought on the American side ten years before. 

That was to further the position of Washington, Lewis’ idol, 
everyone agreed, that keeping of Gallatin out of the Senate at 
that juncture. But it was remembered as a proof of his wayward- 
ness, not favoritism, for Chief Justice McKean was no friend of 
his, nor he of McKean’s, that he had prevented an impeachment 
by the Pennsylvania Legislature of the Chief Justice by a very 
clever argument that was too subtle to be combatted, by which 
he proved that the Court had a right to fine and imprison without 
trial by jury for contempt of court in the columns of a newspaper. 

The most dramatic story of all was the sensation Lewis 
caused when he publicly rebuked Mr. Justice Child of Maryland 
for pre-judging a treason case, and for writing and distributing 
a paper among the jury members declaring the court’s interpre- 
tation of the law, and also the plaintiff’s guilt. 

After the interlude of the paper distribution, the Maryland 
Justice and Judge Peters, who was sitting with him, had made 
an amend by informing counsel and jury that they were not 
bound by this written opinion. And Lewis, an advocate for the 
accused, was asked to proceed as technically the paper was 
withdrawn. Did Mr. Lewis accept this very honorable apology 
of the Court? Not he! 

Very solemnly and very distinct as to utterance; no hesita- 
tion, no stutter, no splitting of syllables that time. Mr. Lewis an- 
nounced: “The Court has pre-judged the law of the case, the 
opinion of the Court has been declared. After such a declaration, 
the Counsel can have no hope of changing it, since the impres- 
sion of it must now remain with the jury. The Counsel, there- 
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fore, will not act on behalf of the prisoner.” Of course, there was 
a great turmoil over this. Justice Child was furious, the prisoner 
was tried, found guilty, but afterwards pardoned, and the Chief 
Justice impeached, or nearly so. “The whole rumpus was of 
Lewis’ stirring up, which was what you got, the teller of the 
story said, “for letting a farmer’s son educate himself too high 
for the hay wagon, and not high enough to be in awe of the 
dignity of the Bench.” 

“It shows what the country will come to, if we do not guard 
at least the honorable professions” was the verdict. 

It was at this point that Frances Durden, with the most 
innocent of smiles, must have inquired: “And what are the hon- 
orable professions over here?” 

There was some difference of opinion as to which and what 
were the impeccable occupations. The company named the law, 
of course, the Church, banking, the army, some businesses, some 
trades. The distinctions would, of course, seem strange to one 
brought up to believe that no profession save that of war was 
strictly honorable to those born, so to say, above the salt. Among 
the members of her very noble family connection, noble and 
-rather impecunious owing to rentals not always collectible even 
by faithful agents; no profession, certainly no business, obviously 
no trade activities outside of diplomatic routine could be defined 
. possible to those who regarded rank an inherited requisite of 
the “strictly honorable.” 

It had been one reason for Mrs. Durden’s enthusiasm for the 
new Republic that its government had thrown aside the shackles 
of so inconvenient a convention as caste. She had hoped that 
with all of the other freedoms in this land of liberty, there would 
be that of equality of birth. Hadn’t their Declaration said some- 
thing about that? But no, apparently class remained. Honorable 
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activities had multiplied, but distinctions had remained. Caste 
remained. Farmers’ sons and lawyers’ sons were not born equal. 

She felt a sudden impatience to talk this over with the most 
candid, the most sensible and amusing man of her acquaintance, 
Judge Lewis, no less. And suddenly too, she was sick and tired 
of these tales so carefully carried to her to belittle him. Angry 
with the belittlers. Farmer’s son! What were they themselves 
that this man who had earned all his honors by sheer ability 
should deserve their patronizing laughter? She felt ashamed that 
they took her acquiescence in their caviling gossip for granted, 
even though her listening to their talk had had quite another 
incentive. 

Almost she laughed aloud in an abrupt change of mood as 
she realized how angry and distressed, how chagrined, this com- 
plaisant group sitting about her would be could they guess! 

Guess what? Well, for one thing that tomorrow she would 
send William Lewis word that she would be glad to see him. 
And when that tomorrow came she was still of the same mind. 

Which is how it came about that driving into Town in the 
early afternoon in her hostess’ carriage on the excuse of an 
errand in the shops and a call, she gave a note to the footman to 
deliver at Judge Lewis’ law chambers, and waited calmly there 
in the carriage in the full publicity of High Street, gazing medi- 
tatively at the fat coachman’s back, waiting for she scarcely knew 
what. 

It had been in her mind to invite him, if he came, to drive 
out to the country and give her a dish of tea at that famous new 
house of his. She was staying only a mile or so beyond that Vil- 
lage of the Falls. It would be actually on her way home as well 
as his. 

But it would have to be soon, the autumn days were growing 
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short, and the drive out from Town a longish one, and her friend’s 
house was an hour’s distance out. She eyed the fat coachman 
impatiently. Would the footman never come back with a mes- 
sage, a note? Or report perhaps that the Judge was in court, out 
of town, not expected back that afternoon. 

How could she expect him to be there? Just because at last 
she had relented, changed her mind, had a moment to see him. 
It was likely that even if he came he would not be free to agree 
to her whim. He was a very busy lawyer. She smiled wryly at 
the word lawyer, at home they always added a prefix to a lawyer, 
as though it were a part of the name. Just as they did to farmer. 
” “Pettifogging law—” the footman was 
crossing the street; he carried no note. Evidently Judge Lewis 
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was away. She settled back in her seat to say to the fat coach- 
man: “We'll go home, Jervis.” And then—William Lewis’ voice 
at the window on the opposite side of the chaise took her un- 
awares. He was asking her to drive out to tea. Not as she had 
planned, to do the inviting with cool courtesy, even with a fair 
interlude of greeting and teasing banter. He was not leading up 
to the idea at all. Cool, crisp, courteous, but in dead earnest! 
Something it was about the early afternoon, something 
about begging a lift out to the country, and then with a straight 
level look a request that she stop on her way to her hostess’ house 
for a dish of tea at Somerton! He had a cousin there, a little 
Quaker country body, who would welcome her, he had added 
casually. She found herself at a loss how to refuse. And then recol- 
lected that this was what she had made up her mind to do any- 
way. Why refuse? 
But what she said was rather extraordinary, considering: 
“I've missed you, sir.” What she did was to beckon to the foot- 
man to open the chaise door and let down the step. Somehow 
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she had expected the passersby who had stared a little to stop 
and cheer! But once the fat horses, flicked by the whip of the 
fat coachman were on their way out High Street and to Seventh 
Street, where houses and cobbles stopped and the country and 
the Ridge Road began in the long diagonal to the Schuylkill, 
conversation began to flow easily. There was, as Lewis remarked, 
no hurry and no duty. An open road! 

But yes, the lady at his side remembered, there was a duty. 
A pact with herself to consult him. A reason for summoning him. 
Or had he summoned her? Anyway, as though it was of burning 
importance, she put her question. And Judge Lewis, as though 
slipping on an invisible robe of authority, considered his answer 
and then gave it with gravity and precision. 

“Do you believe, sir, as your Declaration says, that all men 
are born equal?” “But my Declaration, which actually was Mr. 
Jefferson’s, does not affirm men were born equal,” he countered. 
“On the contrary, nature has made it beyond any Declaration’s 
power to insure us equality in body, mind and even in estate.” 
“What then,” she asked, “what equality?” “The right to life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness, if we so choose,” he answered. 

She veered from the generalities to the thing nearer the sub- 
ject, which after all had roused her to see him again: 

“What are the honorable professions in this country under 
the new Republic?” she demanded. 

He must have caught the undercurrent of indignation in her 
tone, for although he continued to be grave, he was also medita- 
tive, as though sensing what had provoked her, perhaps what 
had given him this chance to see her. “Any American citizen has 
a right, and should have an opportunity under the Declaration 
of this Government to choose a career in any business or profes- 
sion that is honest, and any profession or business that is honest, 
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an American citizen is free to make honorable.” “I’ve never put 
it better!” was his gleeful thought, but he still looked grave. 

“As for instance?” she said, aware of a smile which was turn- 
ing the gravity of both of them very near to laughter. 

“Well,” said William Lewis, “as for an instance, a farmer’s 
son making even a pettifogging lawyer’s profession honest, and 
therefore, honorable. How’s that?” . 

“That is all I need, sir,” she said. And I daresay they both 
laughed. And then and there they dismissed that topic. It had 
served its purpose. 

The country sights and sounds, the fragrance of burning 
piles of leaves in the country places they were passing at the 
leisurely pace of the fat horses, which gait indeed the fat coach- 
man had settled them down to with a benevolent mood towards 
the Judge and the lady. All of these pleasurable and congenial 
accompaniments to their progress out of Town and towards 
Somerton gave William Lewis the dreamiest content he had ever 
experienced. To her the adventure began to seem fantastic. 

What if she did not like his house? What then? For some- 
how the House rather loomed as an alarming “if” in her new 
attitude towards him. He had asked her once in his wife’s life- 

time to call on Roxanne Lewis and let him show Somerton to her, 
But she had refused on some kind and vague excuse. And he 
had never asked her since. And now he took it for granted that 
she would be interested in it. 

“Your servants, your cousin, will not be expecting me,” she 
said. 

“Oh, yes, they will,” he returned easily. The man who had 
passed the carriage but a moment since riding his horse at a 
quick canter was one of his clerks carrying a note to Somerton, 


which he had scribbled before joining her. 
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But he did not explain this to Frances Durden. Enough that 
everything was ready for her welcome. Enough that he was to 
see her presently stand in the west door looking at the River. 
There was no need to talk. There would be all the time there 
was afterwards for talk. 

When they drove up and swept around the house circle to 
the doorway of Somerton, sure enough the heavy door swung 
open and the servant who opened it seemed to expect them. So 
did the grave, serious serving woman standing in the hall appear 
to expect them. She gave the Master a message of which he 
seemed to approve. 

“My cousin will be with you in a moment, and tea is to be 
ready presently,” he said, relaying the message to his guest. But 
I doubt if she heard him. Something about the House from her 
first glimpse of it focused her entire attention. It was not a ques- 
tion of liking or not liking it. It was where and when had she 
known this house before. 

“It must be like some place at home I’ve known well,” she 
said, puzzled at herself and more puzzled by his intent observa- 
tion of her. 

Of course reason told her that no house she knew well at 
home was in the least like this American house. The great houses 
the Irish gentry had built were imposing, English-patterned 
structures of many rooms, many offices for servants. This little 
house was scarcely as large as one of the wings of the family’s 
country house. The houses she knew were great stone structures 
that were meant to dominate and did dominate parks and land- 
scaped lawns and clusters of trees and little rivers in the distance. 
Flattering views, too flattering views of white-washed village 
peasant houses, white-washed clusters of native stone. And other 
large houses that one saw far off, generally empty, that had been 
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built long ago, and then added to and then neglected by their 
owners, absentee landlords, and allowed to go.to ruin. This was 
really a little slender house with a very big front door under a 
rather heavy stoop. There was nothing grand about it; it did not 
impose, it welcomed. As she crossed the threshold and saw the 
hall and the vista of the rooms opening from it, she smiled at the 
two servants standing gravely at attention on either side, then 
she had one of those strange sensations that come to us humans 
now and again in life, the sensation of having seen all this be- 
fore, even the servants’ gravely smiling faces, of having caught 
up with one’s self in another existence. She was a very even- 
tempered woman at ease in most difficult places, and proficient 
in the art of light conversation to carry her across most awkward 
pauses. But suddenly in this charming hall with the open door 
on the far side, and beyond it a stretch of grass and trees with 
the River and the setting sun glorifying the whole scene, she 
suddenly felt the irrevocableness of having crossed a threshold 
in life. 

What baffled her was the confusion the beating of her heart 
caused her. A breathlessness she could not control bereft her of 
any light talk on this or that. What she wanted to say was:— 

“I know! I’ve been here before, often. How much do you 
know?” But of course she knew she had never seen these rooms 
before. They had only been rooms a year or so, scarcely that. 
With a little gasp of fright at the sense of possessing what she 
could never have possessed, she followed the bright straight 
pathway of the sun, across the hall to the threshold of the west- 
ern door. And standing there with her back to the Master of the 
House and to his servants, she paused to compose her agitation, 
and to gain at least a semblance of her usual effortless ease. 

She did not know that the servants had slipped out of sight, 
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nor that William Lewis stood just where she had parted from 
him when they had entered, looking at her framed in the door- 
way facing the setting sun with the wrapt, verifying attention 
of one seeing a miracle happen for the second time. 

Then as though accepting the now-or-never challenge of 
the hour, he followed her and adjusting her wrap that was slip- 
ping from her shoulders, so as to protect her from the autumn 
coolness, he gave her his arm and they passed out of sight across 
the grass to the path leading to the bluffs and the long vista of 
the River. Once she stooped and picked some white violets grow- 
ing in scattered bunches quite out of season in and out along that 
path. It was then that he had stooped and taken her hand. 

When they returned, the sun was a rim of red just sinking 
below the hill country beyond the western hills of the river bank. 
But the House as they entered was alight from hall to attic with 
candles. And before the fireplace in the parlor, the flicker of 
burning logs was reflected on the polished glass and silver, the 
“dish” of tea was ready. And with a smile in his eyes that were 
not hidden by spectacles, William Lewis turned to a calm little 
woman in all the becoming plainness of a strict Friend, close 
cap without frills; silk apron without plaits; long skirt without 
stiffening and white kerchief without lace, and said: 

“Rebecca, thee must meet Frances Durden and give her thy 
blessing, for she has consented to be my wife!” 

It seemed as simple as all that to the three of them, and to 
the House. 

The aftermath for the future mistress of the House had its 
moments of suspended judgment, and then of brisk decisiveness 
in announcing her future course of action as mistress of herself 
and of her choice of happiness. The hour of return so late that 
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evening as to cause alarm to her friends, the quandary of a hos- 
tess of an unexpected guest, as to how she should welcome Wil- 
liam Lewis in this new relationship, his stay for the supper al- 
ready delayed past the cook’s patience as well as her husband’s, 
and yet to keep the questions surging to the tip of her tongue 
out of the table talk until she could get the story from Frances 
Durden herself in the privacy of a téte-a-téte at bedtime, all this 
was to be expected. 

Even then there was not much to tell or to hear, except that 
it had happened. And the woman to whom it had happened 
could not explain that it was stepping across the threshold of a 
House that had finally brought it about. 
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Chapter ‘Two 





or A woman who had been brought up to share in a yearly 

program of seasonal diversions, all included in the general 

term of sport, and whose youth had been spent in a coun- 
try in which horses and hounds, gamekeepers and dogs, salmon 
rivers and gillies, cup races and betting, horse fairs and bar- 
gaining had provided the themes for conversation and the duties 
of hospitality for a largish group of cousins, kinsmen, acquaint- 
ances and family connections, like-minded, like-mannered, alike 
well born, Frances Durden’s American experience in Philadel- 
phia and in the countryside must have offered both astonishment 
and amusement. And this, too, before she had ventured into the 
completely unknown by marrying an American lawyer, whose 
clients and cases took him into town to argue the rights and 
wrongs of accused prisoners rather than into clubs to gossip 
about the vagaries of those of their social set, or into Parliament 
to make laws for others not of his set. 

The very conversation here in society or at one’s dinner at 
home would be a change to grow used to humorously, or tact- 
fully, or merely patiently. At home in England or Ireland, the 
military profession was a matter generally of guard regimental 
duties, mostly ornamental; the common soldier was not a subject 
of conversation, or of personal interest. Battles were not re- 
fought before the ladies in anecdote or tale; here in the new 
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Republic politics was a business, discussed as business, and not a 
profession but a factional fight. Here too business was the topic 
and had, conversationally, an entree at all dinner tables. War too 
in America was the affair of everyone. So too were newspaper 
reports of riots and violence of common folk generally. Of course, 
being Irish, Frances Lewis as she now became had been used to 
riots and violence, but these eruptions in Ireland were put down 
with a purpose unmixed with humanitarian misgivings. Even the 
Wolf Tone plots and counter-plots in which the gentry had hada 
somewhat furtive part, were not talked of casually, like for 
instance, the gossip of the Regency scandals, or the backwash of 
the Terror in France, or the N apoleonic crescendo of power. 
Even when kingdoms fell and English complaisancy was put to 
a test, nothing produced the fury of partisanship over in Europe 
as the presidential election, or the rights and wrongs of the 
Louisiana Purchase, or the French plot, or the British claims on 
American seamen seemed to do here. She discovered, if she were 
to hold her own with her new husband’s intimates and guests, 
she need not talk but she must be able to listen intelligently. 
Take for an instance the matter of law. The only law she had 
known anything about was either military law, that was enforced 
when necessary and not discussed; or the squire magistrate’s law 
of settling disputes by common sense, and then everyone going 
about his business the rest of the day, the squire to his dogs and 
coverts, the accused and accuser back to work or jail. 

But here there were juries and clients, briefs, files of cases 
in offices, judges and prosecuting attorneys, days in court and on 
every day but Sunday office business, lawyers’ clubs and din- 
ners, law libraries, lesser associates, clerks, constable, sheriff, 
While at home the bailiff was on hand to collect the fines, arrange 
the penalties, carry out the edict of the rights and wrongs as the 
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squire viewed them from the near standpoint of a neighbor and 
general patron. Frances Lewis when she used to be Frances 
Durden had known, of course, the larger affairs of law, law 
courts and lawyers, and that Chancery suits and even trials by a 
man’s peers in the Lords were things that existed in London, but 
except for the debates in the House which one went to hear as a 
special diversion, in the Visitors’ seats, she never knew until she 
became Frances Lewis what zest there was in following a law 
suit just as a case to be defended, or had any conception of the 
professional interest in the technique of the legal argument in- 
volved. 

But as Mrs. William Lewis her gradual education in these 
matters made her a very inspiring audience for her husband and 
his guests. Not that the recapitulation of his cases in her hearing 
involved the tedium for him or for her of school methods. He did 
not argue his cases for her before arguing them in court; nor did 
she hang with suspense on the verdict he got, or play the docile 
jury to his rehearsals. Those two singularly vibrant minds could 
not have endured each other’s company under so arduous a 
blending of daily mental preoccupations. My guess is that Judge 
Lewis found his wife’s version of the happenings of her day as 
good and better than a play to divert his thoughts from too pro- 
longed a reverie on his law case just over or just pending. And 
that Mrs. Lewis found her husband’s viewpoint on his own or 
on her contacts with men and affairs at once the most illuminat- 
ing and the most rewarding of interpretations. Incidentally, each 
of these lively experts in the art of getting and giving the gist of 
an experience became very intimate friends, as well as a per- 
fectly congenial couple content with the bonds of matrimony. 

Being really humorous as well as devoted to her husband, 
she loved his idiosyncracies, and far from ignoring them, en- 
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couraged them. As for instance, the time she laughed aloud in 
court, whither she had gone as a special favor to a friend to hear 
the summing up of a defense which had been an absorbing topic 
in the Town for some days. 

Lewis was laying down the law with great pressure and 
defending his position with skill and gravity, when he suddenly 
remarked: 

“And this, may it please Your Honor, is as kel-lear and pul- 
lain as that the Devil is in Paris. And that nobody could doubt!” 

She enjoyed his delays and subterfuges, his tricks to entrap, 
his procrastinations to gain time and exhaust all the tricks of his 
adversary before he should spring his own trap and snare a too 
ready witness with an admission that would undo all the nice 
and neat case that had been carefully argued, making of it a 
waste of time for both jury and opposing lawyers. 

I believe, however, that what she found most revealing and 
lovable about him was his self-knowledge and his readiness to 
admit other men’s superiority when they had caught him in an 
error. 

Near the very end of Hamilton’s brilliant career, these two 
friends and sincere admirers had by the chance of a sudden ill- 
ness of Chancellor Kent, argued on opposite sides of a very fam- 
ous case in New York. 

Lewis in telling his wife of the matter began by announcing 
very emphatically, but with no rancor:—“My dear Love! For all 
my toil and confidence, I was beaten. Shamefully beaten!” And 
then he described the scene: 

“Coming but tardily and to accommodate Kent with the 
case, Hamilton asked me for a statement of it to save my time 
and the Court’s. I gave it, of course; he thanked me, and took 
his leave to meet me in an hour’s time in Court. I argued the 
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case. Hamilton listened. I observed that he took no notes. When 
his turn came to argue, he began by acknowledging all my points, 
and denied none of my authoritative citations of the law or of 
precedent. And then with ease and finish assumed a position 
toward the bearing of the law on the case that had never entered 
my mind, and to the support of, which he directed all his great, 
his very great powers. I sat enthralled by his clarity and swift- 
ness of thought. Not one-fourth of the time I had employed. He 
satisfied the Court, and he convinced me. Ah, yes, my dear, I 
was beaten by Hamilton. A great lawyer!” 

She enjoyed his invections as much as his praise, although 
she by no means always agreed with him. His distrust of Jeffer- 
son ran as true to form as his admiration of Hamilton, and his 
stout veneration of Washington. But personally she had a liking 
for Jefferson; his versatility excited her and she enjoyed his play- 
acting and dramatization of himself in a part. She understood. 
He saturated himself in that part for the time being as though 
to personify his ideal. She had done that herself. Lewis called 
him “the greatest of managers” with an almost bitter accent on 
the last word. And once after his wife had egged him on by an 
exaggeration of her own admiration for this “managing” ability, 
he rose straight to his feet, thin as a cornstalk before her, and in 
his court room manner addressed her as though she were the 
judge, jury and American public: 

“Listen to the flowing words of the Adaptable One! 

“If he were for States Rights before he was elected to the 
Presidency, how modestly has he surrendered since. Listen to 
his airy aside: 

‘If my friends are satisfied Louisiana can be brought into 
the Union without an amendment to the Constitution, I shall 
certainly acquiesce with satisfaction. But the less said about any 
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Constitutional difficulty the better (finger on lips). It would be 
desirable for Congress to do what is necessary in silence.’ 

“I quote his words verbatim ‘in silence.’ Surely a great 
manager of his own convictions. His place is on a turn-style, 
Madam.” 

Yet he liked to act himself, liked to read plays to her and act 
them as he read. They spent their winter evenings that way when 
they were alone, more often than not. Especially in the country. 
For Somerton as a winter home was more cosy than the town 
one. And that was due to the fact that in the cellar, fireplaces had 
been built to heat the floors of the rooms above. A modern fur- 
nace could hardly have kept the floors warmer, and the fires were 
kept continuously replenished. The same was true of the upper 
floors of that second version of Somerton, Then, too, in winter 
the front entrance to the house was barred for the cold months, 
and the courtyard of the “Great” room on the north was used both 
for a carriage approach and a covered passageway out and in. 
Even that “Great” room was warm from the big chimneypiece 
and the heat of the kitchen hearth on the other side. But it was 
in the little parlor they sat when they were alone. And it was in 
that pleasant room that the son of Friend Joshua and Friend 
Martha read plays with fine dramatic fervor but (anathema of 
anathemas) it was also in that cosy east chamber that the piano 
was placed and played! Frances Lewis insisted that her hus- 
band had bought it for her, not because he expected to enjoy 
her music, but because he had so greatly enjoyed the remark 
of the cabinet maker who had constructed the charming little 
case of this new kind of musical instrument but lately launched 
on the world to take the place of spinets and harpsichords. 

It was Franklin’s son-in-law, I think, who repeated the re- 
mark to Lewis apropos a member of the Society of Friends work- 
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ing on a musical instrument, such snares of Satan not being 
permitted to members in good standing. 

It was Duane, or perhaps his father-in-law, Bache, who had 
twitted the Quaker for this consorting with evildoers. And Friend 
Savary had replied severely:— 

“Tt is as thee has said but another invention of Satan! But” 
—he added, “TI do not make the carnal parts.”. 

Whatever excuse Lewis made for buying the “carnal” play- 
thing for his wife, he grew to enjoy the music she made with it, 
her singing most of all. 

One other new joy he owed directly to her, and that was 
the growing of flowers. He had what she called “a lovely green 
hand.” Anything he touched grew or flowered. The little glass 
house he had had built for her at the south end of Somerton was 
actually more his diversion than hers. 

She who had taken gardens and flowers complaisantly for 
granted all her life, found a new zest in his delighted zeal in 
getting slips and roots, bulbs and seedlings, not to mention plants 
and shrubs; anything he could find or send for, from far and 
near, and start growing them at Somerton became a passion. 

For the mistress of the House this new zeal insured an even 
greater companionship, since it ended in her husband’s complete 
change of program for his occupations. His law practice became 
the exception, and his country interests the rule of his serene 
and happy life. At the first the summer was prolonged by begin- 
ning early with the initial advance of spring, and lasting into the 
late autumn after the first snow fall. But always the date at either 
end was stretched farther and farther back. For both plants and 
people, Somerton was cosier than any house they knew in Town 
or out of it. 


Besides which, even in winter Somerton was not a lonely 
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spot. The Village of the Falls was near at hand; a ford was visible 
below the banks of the River and the highway to town touched 
the edge of their gateway. There were plenty of servants living 
in the houses that were the farm appendages on the estate as 
well as the few who belonged to Somerton itself sleeping over 
the kitchen and over the “Great” room. No wonder Somerton 
possessed the Master and Mistress more and more, and the 
house in town less and less. The inevitable day came when stand- 
ing cosily together gazing out at the first big snow of December 
they agreed that it was too beautiful to leave and the House 
compared to the city one too comfortable and to their liking to 
close even for three months, and having stayed the first year and 
found it good, they spent the remainder of their years together 
at Somerton, well content and always planning, I suppose, more 
than could be done on any day the whole year through. 

Of course that did not mean that they were pent up within 
the acreage of that charming little country place, or that Judge 
Lewis expected his wife to become a recluse for his sake. For one 
thing, they both enjoyed entertaining and being entertained. 
And that last often involved pleasant journeys by private coach 
mostly, hither and yon. And for another the business of the law 
often took him far afield and she with him, for she liked traveling. 

For an instance, when Court was sitting at Lancaster, now 
the State Capital, the Judge and his lady made a kind of progress 
there and back, sometimes spending many nights on the way 
with friends, sometimes making pleasant detours. On the Judge’s 
part to transact some business for one of his old clients living in 
one of the adjoining counties, and on his wife’s part to renew a 
pleasant acquaintance with friends, often with the client’s wife, 
an acquaintance begun perhaps in Philadelphia on some pre- 
vious visit of business and pleasure. 
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In his later career William Lewis’ authority on titles and on 
deeds was greatly sought by that new species of Americans, the 
iron men. Those who first mined for iron ore and those who 
smelted as well as those who turned the metal into its hundreds 
of commercial uses were apt to speak of their places of business, 
little or big, and covering all three processes of production, as 
Furnaces. And as their men kept those furnaces at great heat, 
and the only available fuel was charcoal, their holdings not only 
comprised the hills or pits for quarries from which iron was 
mined, but a great acreage of forest land. The man power needed 
for the mining and for the charcoal pits, and for the smelting 
furnaces was a formidable matter. Eventually the workers were 
gotten by the ship load from Europe. Added to this were the 
mule teams and heavy wheel vehicles, and the drivers of teams 
that were necessary for hauling the finished product of the fur- 
naces to centers of population. And if rivers and barges were at 
any distance from the furnaces, roads would have to be kept 
open and in repair for the transportation of the ore, raw and 
manufactured. Along the Schuylkill, beginning just above the 
Falls Village, only a few miles from Philadelphia and penetrat- 
ing the country above Reading; along the Lehigh River up to the 
German settlements and to the Moravian Colony at Bethlehem; 
and along the Susquehanna beyond what is now Harrisburg, and 
criss-crossing many of the valleys leading through the hill coun- 
try between the rivers, these forges and furnaces began to take 
on an immense importance, while the surrounding country 
changed from mere farm land to iron land, sometimes overnight. 

Lewis’ son, Joshua, probably encouraged by his father, the 
Judge, had allied himself with this new and growing American 
industry. He was never to grow rich by it, as perhaps William 
Lewis might have, but he stuck to the iron smelting interests in 
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Allentown. And one realizes that having perhaps got him into 
it, his father would keep in touch with the men whose furnace 
companies were likely to expand in the competition that this 
iron age was already emphasizing all over the country. 

This might account, perhaps, for William Lewis accepting 
what turned out to bea rather momentous invitation the very first 
year of his marriage to Frances Durden. The suggestion was from 
Robert Coleman, the owner of the Elizabeth Furnace near Brick- 
ville above the Lebanon Valley and an easy half day’s drive from 
Lancaster. The suggestion was that the Judge and Mrs. Lewis 
stop for a few days at the Coleman house on the hillside above 
the furnaces and combine business and pleasure, ice., go over 
the Coleman leases of the iron mining country to the north at 
Cornwall belonging to the Grubb and other estates, and par- 
take of Mrs. Coleman’s hospitality by way of compliment to her. 
Robert Coleman was Irish, and well born. He had had to make 
his way, and now he had made it. His wife, Anne Old, came of 
old colonial stock and was perhaps even better born. Or as some- 
one said of her, born better! Certainly she was less of a tyrant 
than her husband, and in her household quite as notable a mana- 
_ ger as he was in his expanding business. It was about that ex- 
panding business that he wanted Lewis’ advice, or rather about 
possible new leases of land needed for the expanding business. 

Pennsylvania Germans and the people who spoke Deutsch 
in the surrounding valleys were a puzzle to the keen and ener- 
getic Irishman, while Lewis from his young manhood had liked 
and understood them, and had many clients among them. Some 
important papers, giving them rights to this or that great holding, 
bore the imprint of his advice and were stronger for his knowl- 
edge of the law in such matters. 

It is possible that his legal advice to Coleman on this visit 
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bore fruit in two ways later on. Strangely enough, with the future 
fate of Somerton for one. It is possible that it was William Lewis 
who recommended as special agent in the further acquisition 
of land, a young member of the Philadelphia Bar, then fast 
emerging into some prominence, Joseph Hemphill, Esq., a 
Chester County man, born like himself the son of a farmer, and 
like himself of Quaker education and like himself, exhibiting a 
marked ability to get on at the Bar. He may also have suggested 
Coleman’s making a deal with the Land Company of Lebanon, 
since he had often been consulted by these solid Pennsylvania 
farmers and merchants. 

There is no weighty historic proof as to this side of the story, 
and yet it is of such leavings and lastings of letters and traditions 
that history is made. Such chance encounters and _half-under- 
stood suggestions are good material out of which to make one 
fact fit with another. And these facts do fit and make a logical 
whole, once you admit traditions. 

Certainly whatever of the law Lewis may have conveyed to 
his host, his wife and their hostess could well have enjoyed each 
other with no business involved. Perhaps Mrs. Coleman, know- 
ing that Mrs. Lewis would understand without too much said, 
may have confided her anxieties to this warm-hearted yet cool- 
headed visitor. Her husband's stern attitude against matrimony 
for his daughters for one thing. * 

One doubts if this particular visitor would offer any advice 
as to her host’s “complex.” She knew the attitude of fathers 
toward their daughters’ suitors was an age-old jealousy, even 
though she probably never heard the word psychology, or even 

*If the tradition about the Coleman parental characteristic against his 
daughters’ marriages is based on truth, then the story of the thwarted love affair 


of James Buchanan of Lancaster, future President, with one of Robert Coleman’s 
younger daughters, may actually be more than mere tradition. 
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bothered to analyze it as male jealousy of males. She under- 
stood most of the ways of men without analyzing the reason for 
the ways. But very easily and with no show of adroitness she 
managed to please them, even when she had her own way. 
Undoubtedly she and Coleman would have enjoyment together 
over their American life partners, and Lewis would enjoy that 
enjoyment. She had emancipated him from dreading the neces- 
sity for a moral approval or disapproval of every act. 

Even when politics was the topic discussed, and Mrs. Lewis 
lightly took up the defense of Jefferson as a most delightful guest 
at dinner, apart from his legerdemain as to States Rights versus 
Federal, she actually only started the conversational ball rolling 
adroitly back to the other presidential regimes with which both 
Lewis and Robert Coleman had enjoyed a nearer relationship 
than at present, now that national politics had shifted down to 
Washington and new national acquisitions of land were raising 
new questions of policy very far afield from their Pennsylvania. 

Both men had things to say about General Washington, to 
whom each had been loyal; Coleman with cannon, Lewis with 
adroit clarifications of the law. But it was about Hamilton and 
_ his untimely death that year the two men found themselves at 
one. Though Robert Coleman had no objection to dueling, and 
William Lewis had. What Lewis did not allude to in their discus- 
. Sion of this way of settling a quarrel was his own one ridiculous 
plight of being goaded into a challenge, and his infinite relief 
when the duel did not come off. He had never confided that epi- 
sode to his wife, or rather knowing probably that it was known 
to her, never attempted to explain it. Perhaps even to him it was 
too absurd to bear an explanation. She had learned, even in her 
brief experience of living with him, that if he were silent it need 
not mean a forgetting. 
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That first journey of theirs took them after the Lancaster and 
Elizabeth Furnace episodes to the Lebanon Valley Road towards 
the west bank of the Schuylkill en route to Reading. They stop- 
ped over a day and night with a very extraordinary American 
German family near a little settlement called Womelsdorf. Wil- 
liam Lewis wished to consult them this time, and on a land deed. 
It was an Indian deed or grant, and very old. Almost as old as 
their host Conrad Weiser’s son, Samuel Weiser, the witness to 
many transactions in Court as well as go-between in Indian 
affairs, not only in Penn’s colony, but in bordering settlements. * 
But while the men in the family group conferred, examined 
records, got down to transactions and discussed emblems and 
signatures and primitive surveys, Frances Lewis enjoyed as for- 
eign an atmosphere and housekeeping as had ever come her way 
in Europe or the Colonies. For there was not only the Palatinate 
German of this household but a near marital connection of the 
Weisers belonged to a Huguenot French Colony a few miles dis- 
tant. Mrs. Lewis spoke a convent French which was perfectly 
practical, and the Huguenot Calvinists spoke a border-line 
French that was more provincial, although here and there there 
was a quaint elegance of phrase which was explained by the 
Weisers as being due to the French leaders of the Colony having 
been of noble birth. 


*It is true that Judge Peters had once remarked of this son of the famous 
old interpreter and go-between of the Indian tribes in the Penn colony that “Sam 
Weiser had forgotten almost more than he knew,” which he opined was little 
enough, about the dealings of old Conrad Weiser with the Delawares on the 
Susquehanna and the Wyandottes on the Ohio and their chiefs. And certainly 
old Weiser’s death in 1760 had left the Weiser family pretty well out of Indian 
treaties and deeds since then. However, the old records and maps as well as 
surveys Conrad Weiser had made since 1730 when he had begun his service to 
the Proprietor’s family, and the Commission of the colony were no doubt still 
among the Weiser family archives, and if Samuel, who had helped his father 
make them ever since he could add and subtract, couldn’t remember what the 
figures on the surveys stood for, it would be a pity. 
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William Lewis was frankly amused when he learned of that 
encounter of his wife with the descendants of these Zellers, whose 
name even was Germanized as well as their speech, but whose 
bearing and looks were obviously Gallic. They were still Calvi- 
nists among Lutherans; still Latins among Teutons and could 
still argue the Lutherans out of a church and burial ground, he 
told his wife. Whereupon tales of the Zellers’ prowess in that 
respect were freely recapitulated by the Weisers. 

His wife could make no sense out of the tales they told, but 
the Weisers laughed uproariously and so did the born Zeller, the 
young matron who was now wedded to a Weiser. And old Sam 
Weiser broke into reminiscing about some traditional figure of 
Lebanon Valley, his father Conrad had dealt with, whom he 
spoke of as “der Alten Johann Casper,” ie., the “Herr Pradiger 
Stoever” of the region. Dead and buried now, but not forgotten. 
It was with laughter and heartiness and health drinking and 
local gossip that they parted. And in retrospect the visit proved to 
be one of the oddest of Frances Lewis’ American experiences. 
The abundance of food, the bustle of serving it, the utensils and 
furniture in use in the room. The mixture of pioneer plainness 
and some exotic fashion of color and fabric and ornamentation in 
the rooms that made even the accessories interesting. After that 
she was always on the lookout for these Pennsylvania Deutsch 
handmade furnishings. It seemed to her that being neither a 
peasant nor town type of belongings their comfort and desira- 
bility could be adapted by other American settlers greatly to 
their advantage. 

And as a souvenir of this, their belated quasi-wedding trip, 
she found herself now and again on their later travels about the 
countryside acquiring some of these things for the “Great” room 
at Somerton, which had some of the homeliness of a farmhouse 


kitchen, though the kitchen itself was on the other side of the 
great chimney, making an ell to the long west side of the house. 

William Lewis indulged her in this piece of sentiment, but 
he frankly preferred English patterns and their certain elegances. 
Balancing his simplicities with his instinct for preferring the 
classic to the baroque; only, of course, neither knew that word 
baroque or its generalities. 

Journeys such as these, sometimes rather far afield along 
whatever passable, possible highroads existed in the early nine- 
teenth century, each enjoyed primarily because they could pool 
their differing experiences as well as share them; the people, the 
conversations, the setting, the social contacts and the new impres- 
sions all added a zest to the return to Somerton with new interests 
to add to their former store. A new plant, or pattern, or receipt, or 
fashion, a new acquaintance and correspondent, and eventual 
guest. And for Lewis’ keen appetite for facts and their bearing on 
the past and the then present, the gathering up of evidence was 
always of interest. His news which is our history found him a 
balanced critic of the trends. He never closed his mind to a new 
viewpoint if the appeal was to his reason, or to his pity. 

He had very few closed doors. The French—yes! The badg- 
ering of men for their political opinions, yes! On this last he was 
sometimes a blazing accuser; sometimes a very cold one. 

Young Hemphill of Chester County, who was an admirer of 
Lewis and indeed for a time may have studied some cases under 
him, used to bring to Mrs. Lewis amusing tidbits of court news, 
knowing her fondness for sidelights on her husband’s ex tempore 
wit and characteristic gestures of defiance and unconventionality 
in the midst of his more studied oratory. As everyone knew of old, 
Lewis was deeply learned in the laws governing treason cases. 
Who knew better since he had so often defended innocent men 
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accused of treason in those troubled days of the Revolution. He 
had not forgotten the vicious attacks that presenting attorneys 
had made in order to prove some pacifist Friend guilty of active 
treason. “Spitting into the faces of the accused gibes and insults.” 
And on this occasion when there promised to be some unseemly 
upheaval of the old spirit the “scotched but not killed” violence 
in an unwarranted personal attack on a witness in the midst of 
a case which had nothing to do with treason, William Lewis had 
directed a sudden volley of disapproval on his fellow lawyer. 
Hemphill reported the Court as spellbound at the sudden turn 
he gave his defense. 

“No lawyer using the English tongue and versed in the 
history of English law should forget the brutal attack made on 
Sir Walter Raleigh by Attorney Coke when Raleigh was a pris- 
oner at the bar of justice and the Attorney-General harangued 
him in language that should be forever remembered with shame 
by men of our profession, forever remembered and adjured. 
‘Thou viper! I thou thee, thou traitor! Thou art thyself a spider 
of Hell. Go to! I will lay thee on thy back for the confidentist 
traitor that ever came to the Bar’.” 

“And where, Ma’am, did the Judge get that quotation, do 
you think? It came so ready to his tongue, you'd suppose he read 
it yesternight. There were wagers on it he’d extemporized it then 
and there.” This from young Hemphill. For an answer she lifted a 
book lying on her little work table with a marker in it. And open- 
ing it she showed the page her husband had been reading before 
going to bed the night before. It was a biographical sketch of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and Coke’s scurrilous invecture was there in 
print before their eyes. She remembered Lewis’ sudden snapping 
to of the book, and ceasing his reading for the evening. 

“So that was it!” said Hemphill. “But how did he guess the 
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attack would come to make this so timely? Tell me that, Ma’am. 

“I doubt if he knew or guessed,” she said. “But he remem- 
bered.” 

That in their happy life together was what she enjoyed, per- 
haps the most. Alert and quick to understand though she was, 
she had met her superior in that art of awareness. Which was 
why she beguiled him often when they were alone together into 
remembering, and why she made a point rather of the men join- 
ing the ladies in her withdrawing room earlier than was their 
habit in those days, when the removal of the cloth at table was 
the signal for the move of the ladies to outer regions, while the 
host and his fellow males drank Madeira and talked ad lib. with 
very little thought or care about the absent ones. 

Actually my belief is, Frances Lewis quite early in her life 
with her husband took to writing a kind of journal of the days.* A 
not uncommon employment for women of her station and char- 
acter of course, but it was not a diary reflecting her inward 
thoughts, I judge, but her quotations of her odd and lovable hus- 
band’s comments on men and things. 

My idea of it is that the notion, however, to put her notes 
into an historical sequence, struck her first on the occasion that 

*The various biographies of Lewis published by his contemporaries have a 
sort of general source-pattern. Certainly the anecdotes of his law cases, manner- 
isms and digressions from the ordinary. The note-book or journal of his wife may 
well have been available to these friendly critics through his son’s and executor’s 
permission. One item probably in that note-book however is not, I think, found 
among those long-ago published sketches. 

It is apropos Charles Thompson’s friendship for Jefferson and their long 
correspondence apropos their several literary occupations. Frances Lewis would 
have been a keener listener than her husband to the following item, since she 
shared Thompson’s admiration of Jefferson. 

The quotation from Jefferson’s letter was apropos Thompson’s synopsis of the 
Four Evangelists. 


“TI, too,” wrote Jefferson, “have made a wee little Book from the same 
materials which I call—“The Philosophy of Jesus’.” 
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took them over one day to dine at Harriton with old Mr. Charles 
Thompson, whose wife had recently died, and whose consequent 
isolation over in that group of Haverford Meeting Friends had 
weighed a little on her husband’s mind. The two men had much 
in common, though as far as politics went Thompson had drop- 
ped completely out of them, and indeed had ceased a public 
career just about the time William Lewis had begun to be a 
public man himself. For that reason, they could supplement each 
other in their opinion of men and events.* 

Thompson’s enjoyment of study for the sake of study was 
an interesting contrast to William Lewis’ pursuit of any fact or 
idea solely for the sake of turning it into use. 

Mrs. Lewis and Thompson enjoyed each other’s under- 
standing of this in Lewis, and Lewis was elated to see how 
happily this once fiery Revolutionist took to the independence 
of private thought and a genial philosophy of living peacable, 


“Of course William Lewis would find Charles Thompson’s Indian experi- 
ences of great interest. Thompson’s knowledge of the Indian dialects and his 
friendship with more than one Indian chief, had as has been noted made him an 
important figure in former purchase dickerings with the Indians of the Colony, 
especially in the Susquehanna boundary dispute in which Conrad Weiser had a 
voice. He had not been wholly on Weiser’s side in any Indian settlement, or 
rather had not perhaps liked Weiser’s tactics. He probably knew all there was 
to know about the difference of opinion as to how the Mohawk settlement was 
brought about, and sympathized with Chief Teedyuscung’s claim for the 
Delaware Indians of their ancient rights, in spite of the so-called “Walking 
Purchase.” (Rights to the land drained by the Delaware River). So that when the 
chief of the Delawares, Teedyuscung, had claimed the right before signing a 
new treaty with the Governor of Pennsylvania in 1757 to have a secretary, and 
through his interpreter, John Pumpshire, chose Charles Thompson, then Latin 
Master of the Penn Charter School. Charles Thompson was prepared to agree to 
act; Trent, Richard Peters, Pemberton, as well as Conrad Weiser had been par- 
ticipants in this drama. Sir William Johnson from York Colony had also been 
called in as judge. Charles Thompson made duplicates of all the deeds involved 
in this settlement for the Indian king, as he was styled, and what is more kept 
his chief sober during the proceedings. Apparently to the end of his life his 
services were gratefully remembered by the Delawares. 
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as much as lay in him with all men. Content to be an editor of 
ideas, and no longer a propagandist. 

Far from being lonely, he was reaping a harvest from the 
by-products of his long experience. 

“I shall outlive you, Judge,” he announced gleefully, as he 
jauntily escorted Mrs. Lewis to her carriage, “because I shall live 
without burdening my years with labor or sorrow. And when I 
fly away there will be almost no one left who knew Franklin, and 
met Mr. Washington when he was still a Colonel, or heard John 
Hancock call a meeting to order. But you, sir! down to your last 
day you will be defending someone who maybe isn't worth de- 
fending, while I merely abstain from accusing. “No use setting 
everyone at odds again’; I told John Jay when he urged me to 
write a history and put in it what I knew: ‘No use calling names 
and saying O, fie! to this or that now entirely loyal American fam- 
ily, nor this or that member of the Cincinnati.’ 

““No, sir, I said to Jay when he came to Harriton to urge it. 
‘No, that history can never be written, because I have all the 
facts and will never write it. And when I’m dead the facts will 
have gone up the chimney he nodded back at the Harriton great 
chimney ‘in smoke and ashes and none the wiser, because I'll be 
ashes too. But you, Judge, you will be on the defense of the 
accused if it kills you.” 

“And that’s the way he is Ma’am, as you and I both know.” 

Thompson was right. He must have outlived William Lewis 
by six years so far as the dates of their deaths were concerned, 
and many, many years computing their ages. 

And William Lewis did die defending an accused man. 

The case was Willing versus Tilghman in the spring of 1819. 
Horace Binney, Esq., acting for Chief Justice William Tilghman 
and Lewis acting for Mr. Willing. Tilghman had warned Binney 
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that Lewis would try to procrastinate to gain an advantage for 
his side, and sure enough he pleaded faintness, then recovered 
and resumed his reply. 

Horace Binney thought perhaps it was to focus on his notes, 
but was at pains to admit later that the faintness had not been 
feigned. 

In short that was his fina] appearance in Court, his last 
defense. 

Somerton, his flowers, his wife, their summer evenings, sun- 
set across the West Hills, the River, his son coming down from 
Allentown to help about the business of papers and sorting. 
Neighbors coming in as usual. High August saw the end, that 
was alsoa Beginning. 
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Chapter One 





ITH THE death of William Lewis a change was in- 
evitable at Somerton, but not so complete a change 
as actually transpired. Lewis himself could hardly 


have foreseen when he built the house twenty years before, that 
the neighborhood which in 1798 had been, it is true, well liked 
by a few well-to-do Philadelphians, would greatly enhance in 
value because many rich families before 1815 actually had 
chosen to make of it a fashionable resort. The Lewis house, which 
once had seemed too plain for a gentleman’s residence, had be- 
come the approved architectural type all over the countryside 
for gentlemen farmers. 

Besides, the skillful attention both the Judge and his Lady 
had given to their shrubberies and vines had made the setting of 
Somerton a thing of beauty. There had been too a marked turn 
of public sentiment about the wild aspects of nature. Thanks to 
Byron and possibly to Coleridge, both suddenly dawning on 
Americans, it was chic to be romantic, especially about rushing 
streams and rocky cliffs and river vistas. The value of Somerton, 
therefore, by 1819 became as an item of the Lewis fortune, now 
to be divided among his heirs, actually too large for any one heir 
to inherit as his or her share, and at the same time to keep up, 
at least out of income. 

Possibly William Lewis, realizing this impasse, hoped his 
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wife and his son could combine households and share the house 
agreeably during Frances Lewis’ lifetime. Family custom in the 
early Nineteenth Century made such arrangements usual, al- 
most obligatory. But the lack of Mrs. Joshua Lewis’ approval of 
such a sharing would have been a stumbling block, even if her 
husband had consented. Divided prestige would not have been 
agreeable to one born a DuLaney! 

Perhaps the affair never quite came to an issue, however, 
for very shortly after Judge Lewis’ death, the Joseph Hemphills 
made an offer to buy the estate of Somerton. Mrs. Hemphill, neé 
Margaret Coleman of Lancaster and the Elizabeth Furnace, had 
come into a liberal income from her father, Robert Coleman, and 
since she had been a friend of Mrs. Lewis’ and an intimate at 
Somerton for a good many years, as had Joseph Hemphill also 
even before his marriage, the house and gardens could scarcely 
be in better hands. 

Added to this, and perhaps to spare herself the wrench of 
giving up Somerton, even though Margaret Hemphill would in- 
sure its future welfare, Mrs. Lewis at that juncture is commonly 
supposed to have gone back to her own people in Ireland, at 
least for an indefinite visit. It is said that the cousins whom she 
had once visited in America had fallen heir to a family estate 
in Ireland and departing hurriedly on that account, had urged 
her to join them on the long voyage home. 

If Frances Lewis actually did consent and had hurriedly 
departed with her kinsfolk, at this juncture she could not have 
been, and indeed she may not have felt, very explicit to anyone 
about an eventual return. Perhaps she hoped her step-son would 
consent to keep Somerton as his inheritance with her financial 
aid, Perhaps she too discounted the counter-influence of his wife. 

At all events, whatever may have been her hope and tenta- 
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tive plans so far as Somerton was concerned, they were not to be 
fulfilled. Within a few months of Judge Lewis’ death his estate 
was divided, Somerton was sold and the Joseph Hemphills be- 
came its owners. 

If the House ever welcomed its former mistress back under 
its roof it would have been only as a guest, and the chances that 
she returned to these shores seem unlikely, After all, with Lewis 
gone, Ireland would have more to solace her than America. She 
had countless relatives, many old friends awaiting her and doubt- 
less, many new ones, for adaptability first and last was perhaps 
her most charming asset. The eighteen years of happiness she 
had bestowed on William Lewis, and her own interest in the life 
they shared were now an epoch in her life which could not be 
prolonged, certainly not by lingering in the place which he had 
left forever. It would seem far more simple to drift away and to 
find other occupations, other claims on her affections, and among 
the familiar scenes of her earlier home. 

To the House, her departure so suddenly undertaken, so 
swiftly and yet casually put through, may well have seemed less 
of a change than if she had stayed on there alone. The stir of the 
Hemphills taking possession and settling would at first presage 
no radical change for those rooms. More servants, more com- 
pany, more stir, certainly more appurtenances of furniture and 
ornament and even of comfort, but for a time at least many of 
the same guests and certainly very much the same accent on the 
essentials that would count. 

In Joseph Hemphill, a judge in the same Federal Court 
over which William Lewis had briefly presided, the House was 
to have a Master who in superficial points resembled Lewis. 
Eventually he would be involved in politics, first in the State 
Legislature and finally in Washington, and would be an absentee 
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master for the most part. But like Lewis he was country bred, 
the son of well-to-do Quakers whose farm is still the Hemphill 
family farm over a century later. Lewis’ going into the Law 
would have made Hemphill’s following suit easier and less talked 
over. His marriage to a young woman who was socially of im- 
portance, and not wholly of Pennsylvania, for his wife being 
the daughter of Robert Coleman of Lancaster and of Elizabeth 
Furnace, was half Irish by descent, would also be reminiscent 
of William Lewis’ second marriage. The fact too that both the 
Lewises and the Hemphills belonged originally outside of Phila- 
delphia, and had arrived eventually to positions and property 
within the Town, marked a certain parallel experience. Yet actu- 
ally the two men in character and in aims were completely un- 
like. 

Eventually this unlikeness could be recognized in the very 
structure of Somerton, as well as in the standards of life that held 
sway there for the next twenty years. 

But to understand the difference one must understand the 
backgrounds and foregrounds; in fact, the story of the actual 
arbiter and mistress of Somerton, Margaret Hemphill, born 
Margaret Coleman of the Elizabeth Furnace Great House, the 
Coleman homestead. Which in the Twentieth Century is still on 
the south side of the mountains above Lebanon Valley, where 
the village of Brickerville now stands, and near an old cross road 
that leads up from Lititz, the Moravian town near Lancaster 
itself. The house even in 1941 is still reminiscent of Robert Cole- 
man and his sons and daughters. 

But I believe that one can understand the character of Mar- 
garet Hemphill best from the point of view of a young man who 
met her first as Margaret Coleman in the year 1804. That meet- 
ing would be at a later date, perhaps two years later, than that in 
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which the Judge and Mrs. Lewis made their honeymoon visit to 
the Robert Colemans after the Court season which Judge Lewis 
had attended in Lancaster. 

Frances Lewis and Margaret Coleman were to see a good 
deal of each other from the year of that visit. Chiefly because 
young Joseph Hemphill had been made to feel happily at home 
in Somerton during his law study years and early practice in 
Philadelphia; so that later, the woman he was ambitious to marry 
would naturally be welcome at Somerton also, especially as she 
was often a visitor at the Rawle-Shoemaker family’s house, across 
the ravine, the house then known as Laurel Hill. 

Mrs. Lewis could make it easy and natural for the two to 
meet under her roof, which I believe for a time Robert Coleman, 
the lady’s father, did not. But I have thought of late that the real 
Margaret Coleman from first to last was more perfectly recog- 
nized, and so could be to us more recognizable as an individual, 
if we saw her as Frederick Stoever saw her at a crucial moment 
in his life and was never to forget her. For certainly to the end 
he was always loyal to that initial experience, though he was 
never, I believe, to fall in love with her as many men who knew 
her were more than apt to. But he was to owe her much, an un- 
failing admiration that stood the test of long acquaintance, for 
one thing. So with your leave, I'll go back to that day of spring, 
1805, fifteen years and more before the date 1820 at which this 
tale has now arrived, and relate to you how it happened that 
Johann Frederick Stoever, Jr., of Lebanon, Pennsylvania, met 
Margaret Coleman, soon to be Margaret Hemphill, and what 
were his sensations at that meeting. 

The House Somerton is more than involved in the detour, 
I may add, because Frederick Stoever in later years had a 
benevolent, indeed a merciful, influence on the affairs of some of 
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those who lived at Somerton. And, too, in its way Somerton had 
a beneficent influence on Frederick Stoever. 

So then, please contemplate young Stoever journeying up 
the rough mountain road leading from the Lebanon Valley to 
the Elizabeth settlement of furnaces, charcoal ovens, office quar- 
ters, quarry sheds, shops and ore piles and pig iron stacks, 
stables for some forty mules, farm wagons, sledges, barns and 
last but not least, the ample family domain, ie., house and 
stables, gardens and servants quarters of the owner of all of this, 
Robert Coleman himself. 

Regarded from the standpoint of today, the road was little 
more than a trail, at best a logging wood-road, steep, narrow, 
gutted. And the working plant of the Elizabeth Furnace, a mere 
fraction of the iron works premises one sees some miles beyond 
at Cornwall, or down on the floor of the Valley within a maze of 
tracks and of fenced-in yards at Lebanon. While as for the Cole- 
man house and stables of 1805, compared to the family quarters 
they were to occupy later in the century, this one of Elizabeth 
Furnace would strike one today as scarcely larger and scarcely 
handsomer than many of the well-to-do farmers’ homesteads 
along the high road between Reading and Harrisburg. However, 
to young Stoever the trail was a highway and the iron works a 
great new business putting farming into the discard, and the 
Coleman family’s house, a mansion of first importance. 

Besides all of which, the business that took him to Elizabeth 
Furnace was the most important errand so far with which his 
father, Johann Frederick Stoever, Sr., had as yet entrusted to 
him. The reason for his having been so trusted as emissary for 
the Lebanon Land Company of which his grandfather, the great 
old Johann Casper Stoever, had been the originator, was that his 
father was now the director most in power, and that he was him- 
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self a responsible business man at twenty. First, because he spoke 
English as fluently as his father spoke Pennsylvania “Dutch” and 
lastly because of this proposed “dicker” with Robert Coleman 
was on land for furnaces down in the Valley, the Land Company 
opined it was wise to learn beforehand what Coleman had in 
mind. 

This journey up the mountain, therefore, was in the nature 
of a scouting trip, a move perfectly in pattern with the shrewd 
and pondering methods of the Pennsylvania German settlers, 
who regarded the invasion of the iron interests into the farming 
country which they had settled first, suspiciously, and with no 
great enthusiasm. Especially as the “charcoal burners” as the 
iron barons were to be called by their disgruntled country neigh- 
bors throughout the century of the exploitation of the land and 
forests in that region, were men of a different race and creed 
and standards of living from the artificers and farmers and dairy 
men and cattle breeders who settled the region first, and still 
thought of that country as theirs. Immigrants they were, and 
Lutherans from the German Palatinate these firstcomers, or 
French here and there in groups from the borders of F rance, or 
Moravians from central Europe, very clannish; not good mixers, 
even among themselves. 

As a scout, young Stoever, who was bred in the traditions of 
German Lutheranism and belonged to a family which had in- 
herited a status of leadership in this region, could be trusted to be 
cautious as well as shrewdly alert in the preliminaries of this 
tentative land deal. His other advantage for the errand was that 
he had been sent to a school in Lancaster where he not only 
learned the English speech of the majority of Pennsylvania, but 
also by various contacts had become aware of viewpoints and 
standards not practiced or well understood by the German set- 
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tlers who still spoke and lived and thought in the patterns they 
had brought with them as refugees from the persecutions that 
had driven them from pillar to post in their native land, and 
finally out of Europe from Holland ports. 

For the youth of twenty, bred in one set of convictions and 
habits, yet aware of quite other viewpoints, the arrival at the 
Coleman family’s country mansion at Elizabeth Furnace on a 
spring afternoon would, therefore, have its excitements. It was 
nearly half past two, he noted. He had arrived exactly on time. 

He had dined at noon below the mountain at a public house 
to which he planned to ride back for supper and the night. His 
start from another settlement nearer home that morning had 
been very early and his progress up the mountain slow. He found 
the house and garden and its surroundings exceedingly interest- 
ing. The furnaces across the road he was less curious about, 
having examined works of that character near home at Womels- 
dorf and in the direction of Reading. 

The garden, he observed as he rounded the fenced area of 
the house, had trees and shrubs growing in it that were un- 
familiar to him; so were most of the flowers. The iron fence set 
solidly in a low wall foundation he had heard about as a very 
new fashion; at first sight he only half admired it. The house 
seemed to him to contradict the fence, for it was welcoming, the 
fence forbidding. He would not know, indeed who could know in 
that generation, that the house was Georgian in its proportions, 
and whatever ornaments it possessed tended toward the baroque. 
Not an elegant house in the Virginia style, but handsome, con- 
sidering its remoteness and its isolation from every amenity and 
comfort except those of its own providing. 

With the forest on two sides and the forges and blast chim- 
neys within view, it had no neighbor with which to compare it- 
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self. No wonder it dominated even the mountain road that 
seemed to have arrived and then petered out at its gate. 

Frederick Stoever wished greatly to walk about it, and even 
to enter and examine its rooms. It would interest his little Sally, 
the young French-American he had become engaged to be 
married to not long since. It was a very foreign house, he thought, 
or as he put it to himself, outlandish. Not that he didn’t admire its 
air of having nothing to do but be handsome in the midst of its 
shrubberies and guarded by its ornamental iron fence. Yes, he 
would have liked to be able to describe to Sally how it looked 
inside! But he doubted if that would be possible, even if he were 
invited. The hour which Mr. Coleman had appointed for seeing 
him was barely ten minutes away; he had timed his arrival very 
neatly. So dismounting at a convenient horse block, he looked 
about for a post for the tethering of his horse. It seemed likely 
that the office of the head of the works would be in the neighbor- 
hood of the long stone building across the road. 

But before young Stoever was well out of the saddle, a 
stable man approaching from one side and a house servant from 
the house itself, took the visitor efficiently in hand. The horse was 
led off to the stable and the houseman informed Mr. Stoever that 
Mr. Coleman would join him presently. And that when he had 
allowed himself to be refreshened briefly from his journey, he 
was expected to join the ladies and other guests across the hall 
in the dining room where dinner would presently be on the 
table. It lacked but a few minutes of the hour, the servant said. 

As the surprised guest dusted and ordered himself in a 
sort of cloak closet and dressing-room off the hallway of the 
house, and noted the care and assiduity with which the servant 
put brush and soap and water at his disposal, he was divided 
between amusement to be thus valeted, and an anxiety as to 
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what was expected of him when he should join the ladies and 
other guests in the dining room. Was he then to be included in 
some sort of festivity? Dining at this late hour, nearly two-thirty, 
would seem so. And the ceremony of joining the ladies. What 
did that entail? He was fortunately in his good coat, and for- 
tunately also his waistcoat was his best. In spite of the long ride, 
his linen was still clean, still decently unruffled. And the man- 
servant was an adept at boots evidently, for already the leather 
was a shining polish. 

But he had not thought of himself as a prospective guest of 
Mr. Coleman’s, nor supposed that the business talk at this stage 
would involve more than an hour or so. At this rate it would be 
nearly evening when he started back down the mountain. 

And what program of politeness and of food and of conver- 
sation not on business before getting down to business might be 
expected of him, he could not calculate. In all of his twenty 
years of life, he had had no precedent for a house like this, a 
servant such as this one kneeling to brush his boots, superior, 
distant, and yet polite in ushering one into the dressing room; 
and now out of it. He sensed that the ways of living under this 
roof would keep him on the alert. Manners would be taken for 
granted. But what kind of manners? | 

One warning he gave himself. Even if he might have to eat 
a second dinner that day, he must keep his head clear in spite 
of the wine which he supposed would be served rather gener- 
ously in that dining room. Being his father’s son, and already in 
business with his father, among his other activities was that of a 
wine importer for the Valley folk and for the pastors’ Communion 
wine in the churches. Churches which his grandfather, the great 
Johann Casper Stoever, had started and had had built in two 
counties. He would have a certain curiosity about the Coleman 
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wine cellar. Well, call it an excusable business interest in sam- 
pling the kind of wines such families as the Colemans used 
merely on the dinner table. But beyond an appraising sip or two, 
out of politeness, he decided to omit that form of cheer. 

Yet what was to prove more heady for young Frederick 
Stoever than any rare French vintage or labeled Madeira of 
Robert Coleman’s cellar, this astute and cautious visitor had no 
warning of. He had never heard that the owner of Elizabeth 
Furnace possessed a daughter who was beautiful enough to 
make men a little breathless when they saw her enter a room. 
But that was what the eldest of the Coleman girls accomplished 
without effort. Miss Margaret Coleman was not only a beauty, 
and a spirited and superior young woman, she was also if not to 
her family certainly to her friends, somewhat of an enigma. For 
whether because of her independent manner of adjusting life 
to herself, at home or abroad, or because of some compulsion of 
mind and heart that she would not confide, she had remained 
unmarried past her early girlhood, past her middle twenties, past 
what was then regarded as youth. Always men were devoted to 
her; always one or more on her horizon wished to marry her, 
and created about her a stir of rivalry which urged other men 
to at least be seen in her company. And always she was serenely 
sure of these recurrent conquests, and yet always she turned 
each down with a reluctant, half sad, half aloof composure, as 
though the reason for her indifference to marriage was a secret 
she herself had no ability to explain. No doubt her mother knew; 
no doubt her father could have known and could have remedied 
it, had he not chosen to ignore the possibility of marriage for his 
daughters. 

At all events, here and now she was to dawn on young 
Stoever, and to make him stammer and catch his breath, and to 
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suddenly comprehend the Latin tags of his school days about the 
goddess, Diana. Due allowance must, of course, be made for the 
strangeness of his position. Even with the French Calvinists of 
Huguenot persuasian, persons of very high birth some of them, 
and of perceptibly finer manners than his own kindred practiced, 
there was a sternness, a stiffness even in their hospitality that was 
at complete variance with his hostess’ kindly welcome, and her 
eldest daughter’s casual and easy greeting. Both were not so 
much gracious as graceful. Their interest in him as a guest was 
calmly hospitable, but very impersonal, as though the flow of 
guests under that roof was always constant and yet always wel- 
come. Chiefly welcome perhaps, because not permitted to be 
burdensome. Besides the Coleman sons and the head of the 
house, and some younger Coleman girls that day there were 
guests, two young men among the trio of Coleman boys, who 
were perhaps habitues of the house. At all events, when Mr. 
Coleman presented Stoever to the group they seemed as much 
a part of that family as he felt outside of it. Not that anyone 
overlooked him intentionally, but there was a good deal of 
bantering among the younger ones especially, directed toward 
a yellow-haired miss in her teens whom Mrs. Coleman had 
named to Frederick Stoever as:— 

“My daughter and namesake, Ann Caroline.” 

The girl curtseyed briefly, yet not uncordially on that intro- 
duction, but continued to answer passing gibes coming her way 
from her brothers and the young men as though nothing was as 
important as holding up her end of the “back and forth.” 

It astonished Stoever that one so young could be so good- 
tempered, yet so audacious under fire. She had temporarily re- 
turned from the finishing school at Lititz where the Moravian 
Sisters had for two generations instilled the arts of ladylike de- 
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portment, fine sewing, French conversation and music to the 
daughters of the leading citizens of Lancaster. And now she was 
challenged to display her accomplishments. Her brothers evi- 
dently considered her a tomboy, and very poor material for such 
flowery occupations in a parlor. Their sheer numbers might have 
downed her if her elder sister Margaret had not come gallantly to 
the rescue of the little Ann by an effective counter-attack so coolly 
and deftly administered that there was nothing possible for the 
males but to laugh off their combined defeat by chuckling rather 
knowingly at one another. 

“Divided by admiration we fall,” one of the visitors ob- 
served, turning ruefully to Stoever. 

On Mr. Coleman’s arrival and greeting of his young guest, 
the company went en masse into the dining room without cere- 
mony, except that the hostess and Miss Margaret Coleman were 
assiduously placed in their chairs by the two young men, Joseph 
Hemphill and William Rawle, both of whom it appeared had 
lately arrived from Philadelphia. Mr. Coleman waved to a seat 
on his right for the Lebanon guest, but then almost immediately 
addressed himself to his dinner, urging Stoever to do the same 
as each dish came his way. But having dined heartily at noon, 
and being too inwardly excited to feel tempted to eat much, the 
guest helped himself very sparingly, and true to his resolution, 
merely sampled the wine. 

This gave him time, under cover of the talk, to look about 
and to catch a phrase here and there that gave him at least some 
idea of the Colemans’ viewpoints on a number of subjects. As for 
what he saw, there were first of all the portraits and more silver 
and glass and damask than seemed to him appropriate for what 
was merely a family meal. Mrs. Coleman too seemed dressed as 
for a portrait, beautiful ruffles and elegant cap. Margaret Cole- 
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man, he judged, had just come in from a ride, and so perhaps had 
the men except the elder Coleman and his son James, who 
with Joseph Hemphill it seemed had been busy over law papers 
that morning. 

Rawle and the Coleman boys and Margaret talked horses, 
and it seemed were all for introducing a pack of hounds and fox 
hunting at Elizabeth Furnace. The pros and cons of this possi- 
bility had been going on for some time when Robert Coleman 
came suddenly out of his abstraction, and with Irish vehemence 
sent the idea to cover. 

“Nonsense!” he all but shouted. “The farmers from here to 
Cornwall and beyond in the valley would riot if that is ever tried 
again. Once is enough. Let sleeping dogs lie!” 

“Dead hounds you mean, Father!” said little Ann. Where- 
upon there was a sudden stir of consternation all around the 
table. Even the servants paused in their duties. For a moment 
too, it looked as though Ann Caroline, Jr., was going to be sent 
from the table. But again her elder sister came to her rescue with 
a complete change of subject. This time it was gossip about 
Philadelphia relatives of her mother’s, the Old’s family connec- 
tions, and William Rawle ably abetting her there, the crisis over 
hounds dead or alive was safely over.* 

Robert Coleman before his marriage had joined forces with 
James Old, and later with the owners of the Selford Furnace at 
Norristown with whom it may be his future father-in-law, James 
Old, had some business connection. At any rate he fell easily into 
reminiscing about his coming over from Ireland, a young man 
with letters of introduction and eight years later forging a chain 


*Was this lovely child of fourteen possibly the Coleman girl with whom later 
James Buchanan of Lancaster was to fall in love in his early twenties? One fears so. 
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for the Government to prevent the British fleet from coming up 
the Delaware. 

“It only delayed ’em,” said he dryly. “But nothing delayed 
my marrying my employer's daughter, Ann Old, except her own 
shilly-shallying for a space to take the conceit out of me.” 

His wink was broad, his laugh jolly, Mrs. Coleman, neé Old, 
smiled back complaisantly. All was peace at the Coleman table. 

Later the story of the hounds ‘of Cornwall came back to 
young Stoever. A very dreadful tale that still lingers in those 
parts. No wonder Robert Coleman was peremptory about its 
resurrection, since the iron mountain and its forges beyond the 
stretch of mountain and forest was presently to be his by a long 
lease. And what happened to some other owner or lessee, if it 
ever happened, had better be forgotten. Certainly in view of the 
land dicker down in Lebanon any causes for friction with the 
German farmers were best scotched before it showed a head out 
ot the hole long since stopped as nearly at any rate as blank 
unawareness can stop scandal. 

Which was why perhaps for the remainder of their meal, the 
host gave his attention to young Stoever’s ideas on a number of 
subjects, not related to his family’s proclivities for dogs, horses 
and game. Frederick Stoever was able thus to gather from his 
host’s allusions to Joseph Hemphill, who sat nearby, that the 
latter represented a Philadelphia law firm with whom Coleman 
dealt, and that he had come up from town with certain legal 
papers on the previous day. Well, when it came to papers and 
the law, and deeds and rentals, Frederick Stoever knew that his 
father was an old hand at a dicker. Knowing as much about laws 
and landmarks and dickers as most lawyers in Reading or in 
Lancaster put together. 


aya 


In the dicker for land on the floor of the Valley, an acreage 
not to be used as it turned out eventually for forge building for 
another 80 years or so,* it would take years of surveying, annul- 
ling ground rents, arguing for this and agreeing about that. All 
this and other decisions would have to come before any signing 
of papers. Restriction on quarrying or smelting in the acreages 
of church yards, which must be left in peace and dignity. Old 
Grandfather Johann Casper Stoever would roll around in his 
grave up in the Berg Kirsche if his churches shook from powder 
blasts. But all of this Coleman and his sons would have to learn 
in time. He, young Frederick, would have to learn now what 
they wanted. Time enough for his father, Frederick Sr., to tell 
them later what they could have. Meanwhile, sitting at the table 
and listening to the talk, and yet aware to his fingertips of his 
first objective sensation of beauty, that was not the beauty of 
music, yet was for him in its strange way even more of an awaken- 
ing to activities of all sorts, resolves and realizations. Such 
thoughts indeed as music had sometimes moved him to now 
swept this young emissary of the Lebanon Land Company by 
very conflicting emotions. And he was positively relieved to have 
the chief cause of his inward perturbation arise with her mother 
after the service of dessert, leaving the men to their wine. And 
too, since he made only a polite pretense of taking more wine, 
he was delighted when his host announced that he would indulge 
his customary forty winks before meeting his Lebanon guest, 
his son James and his lawyer in his office. 

A casual tour, first of the stables and then of the works with 
the younger Colemans, when the talk was fragmentary and the 
jokes and banter more suited to youth than to the serious busi- 


*As a matter of fact the Lebanon iron works were not built, certainly not in 
active use, until George Coleman’s day and until the canal along the Valley was 
completed. 
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ness which Frederick Stoever was presently to engage in was 
fortunate. It acted as a let down to his inner excitement. And 
yet when the forty winks of his host were conveniently ac- 
complished, that last half-hour’s exchange on track racing, 
matching four-in-hands and records of the crack stage coach 
whips from Philadelphia to Richmond, which Mr. Rawle and 
the Coleman boys, and even young Hemphill seemed immensely 
conversant concerning, all slipped out of his mind, and left it 
relaxed and refreshed for the real business of his journey. 

Later he was to recall some of the adamant young edicts 
on the advantages of this or that breed of field dog for retrieving, 
this or that make of English saddle, with a kind of impatient 
wonder that the business of killing or of using animals for play 
should involve such a ritual of equipment. 

A remark of Hemphill’s about a Quaker farmer up in Chester 
County named Philip Price, who was resorting to lime to renew 
run-down farm land, and to his experience in the scientific cross- 
ing of breeds to bring the cattle up in weight and yield of butter 
fats, he made a mental note of to inquire of Hemphill where this 
practical Quaker could be reached. Not that he meant to farm, 
but one never knew. 

For the next hour and a half in the Coleman office, however, 
he and Hemphill and young James Coleman acting as clerk, with 
Mr. Coleman adding his judicial word to the subject, discussed 
far other uses for the land than that of cattle grazing and pas- 
turage. And thank Heaven for it, he kept his head and remem- 
bered the end in these beginnings, and was the grave business- 
like, attentive man his father had counted on his being. Indeed 
his gravity and clear version of the facts, and his deference to 
the older man, yet his acute but fair reception of the younger 
man’s legal interruptions and statements made him actually 
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seem the older one of the two. What was more important he got 
the points of the Coleman proposal for the dicker, and yet lett 
his host with his maps and his surveying data, and his cautious 
ultimatums more uncertain as to the Land Company's counter- 
decision than Coleman had quite intended as to the outcome of 
this preliminary review of the dicker. 

He was a masterful man, used to dictating was this notable 
Iron Master. Himself a lawyer of sorts who had all the legal 
phrasing at his tongue’s end; employing also the lawyer, Joseph 
Hemphill, who was very eager to please him for a very personal 
reason, yet without any show-off methods, young Stoever had 
held his own. It was obvious that the iron company’s interests 
and the land company’s interests were not quite similar, and that 
to come to a settlement might well involve compromises on both 
sides, compromises on the Coleman side not at first anticipated. 
Actually two generations of Colemans were to pass out of the 
picture before this dicker was to be finally complete. 

It was a no less genial, but a more thoughtful host who bade 
the Lebanon Valley Stoever good day. And it was a less genial 
but more respectful young Hemphill who went off to summon the 
visitor's horse to be brought around. Young James was kept in 
the office by his father to complete his report while the matter 
was still fresh in their minds, for it was evident to them all that 
the fellow knew his business, and would take his time; pleasant 
enough, but not to be flattered or bullied. Knew more than he 
told! Wouldn’t tell more than he knew. Difficult witness to cross- 
question. 

Considering his own part in the transaction, Joseph Hemp- 
hill, Esq., wished young Stoever in Guiana, and himself with 
Rawle and Miss Coleman back in Philadelphia from whence 
only two days since they had driven up. All of these cogitations 
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made his getting to the stables for the horse a slow progress 
which proved lucky for the horse’s owner, since it gave Fred- 
erick Stoever an opportunity to say a few farewell words to Miss 
Margaret Coleman. 

She happened most fortunately to be standing just at the 
garden gate. To say good-bye, therefore, was an obvious duty. 
The iron fence this time seemed to hima handsome thing, since 
it at once protected the garden and formed her background. She 
had changed her gown, and was more beautiful than he remem- 
bered, or perhaps it was that the gown’s brilliant color against 
the garden greens and framed by the iron fence, mightily became 
her. He supposed that it was her passion for riding that had made 
her slim, boylike body fit her face, as she stood there above him 
poised and beautiful. He thought, reverting to his Latin:—“She 
walks a goddess!” 

“Tell me,” he said, “you have been studying music, what do 
you play?” It suddenly seemed important to him. 

“Play?” she answered, puzzled at the sudden question, 
“Why, the harp and the harpischord that my mother has always 
had here. But not very well on either,” she remarked airily. 

“No, no, I mean what music do you play?” he interrupted. 

“Oh, just pieces,” she said a little impatiently, not being 
able to understand his insistence or to remember the name of a 
single sheet of her music. “Just silly pieces, you know, that 
foreigners teach ladies.” He looked suddenly blankly up at her, 
then broke into a quizzical smile. | 

“Just pieces, not music?” he said, shaking his head. “Ah, 
yes, there’s a difference,” and still smiling and pretending not to 
hear her half petulant, half laughing protest, he stepped down to 
the road by the gate, and with a handshake to Hemphill, and a 
coin tossed to the stable boy, he mounted his horse and with a 
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very low bow, he smiled teasingly up at her, then with a genial 
wave of his hat that was all admiring, he rode off. 

Well, it had been a very momentous day, and luckily, in 
spite of the beautiful Margaret and the other surprise of staying 
for dinner, he had kept his head. It was a kind of play-acting all 
through, but there was an elation in realizing that he could 
play-act. 

Now for his own affairs. Affairs which the experience he 
had just been through had suddenly clarified. 

First in importance, he would marry Sally Riegert as soon 
as he could. For two years he had hoped she would some day 
marry him; for two years her family had frowned on the idea. 
The Zeller blood in them was still strong. Now he determined 
that he would settle that point at once. Lutheran-Huguenot- 
Calvinist, what did it matter? What did Grandfather's quarrels 
about churches matter? If the dicker with Mr. Coleman went 
through, his father would be in a state of mind to further that 
decision generously. But whether it went through or not, young 
Frederick Stoever was now finally determined to go to the Town 
—Philadelphia and no city less, and take his business, the wine 
importing business with him and make it a fine and active enter- 
prise there. There, too, he could get one of his younger brothers 
educated as a lawyer, Charles probably, and another, the little 
one, eventually into teaching or the ministry. Even William, who 
couldn’t take an education, even funny, rough William, who 
could go anywhere to hear music could be got out of the rut of 
keeping a Lebanon tavern, which would be his fate if he stayed 
behind, for he was no farmer and a poor trader; even William 
would have a way made for him in the Town. He would lift his 
brothers; he'd lift himself out of Pennsylvania German country 
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ways and leave the high road to Reading once and for all. Phila- 
delphia, the finest town in the country, and the busiest harbor. 
Where your ships anchored under the eyes of your warehouse, 
and every day but the Sabbath was a buying and a selling day. 

But the money must not, even from the first, go only into 
savings or necessities. There were handsome ways to spend 
money; by Himmel he had seen them today! Ways that in the 
very everyday use of them paid the spender. 

Little Sally, with her French taste and her Swiss practicality, 
would never stand for waste, but she would enjoy that Coleman 
house. She would appreciate that ordered table, and the glass 
and silver, and the way the food was served. She would have 
enjoyed that girl’s dress, but his little Sally would be in a lace 
cap and ruffles, a married woman like Mrs. Coleman. She would 
have a pretty dignity. Sally could cope with elegance and under- 
stand comfort that was not smothering like a goose feather quilt 
with too much stuffing. And they would have a dining room! 
Not eat in either a winter kitchen or a sitting room. They would 
have side tables for dishes to keep warm on, with marble tops so 
as not to mar the mahogany. He had noted the Coleman ones, 
and approved their practicality. 

And they would have portraits, Sally’s, his, their children’s. 
But first, as a token to himself that he meant all this and would 
marry soon, and would go to Philadelphia and build up a busi- 
ness that would mark him as succeeding, now at once he would 
buy that painting in Sally’s cousin’s studio. The picture of “The 
Washington Family at Mount Vernon” by the great Savage; he 
would buy it and give it to Sally as a betrothal present for their 
future dining room, to hang over the marble mantle. Verliebt— 
Verlobt—Verheirated! 
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The words hummed in his head until they fitted a tune 
that he sang all the way down the mountain trail. “Beloved— 
Betrothed—Married!” 

And all this had been the effect of a beautiful woman on a 
very youthful Pennsylvania Deutschman, who for the first time 
stepped out of his family’s orbit and decided once and for all to 
stay out and make an orbit of his own. 
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Chapter Two 





changed owners, would seem to Joseph Hemphill a proof 

of his success. At an earlier age too than his predecessor 
on the Bench, the late Judge Lewis, he had reached his goal. He 
was already the owner of a large town house; already a very well- 
to-do man, on his wife’s income, of course, and he had fourteen 
years before this, married the beautiful Margaret Coleman. Now 
with Robert Coleman’s consent, indeed his generous gift to his 


Sane by 1819, the year of Lewis’ death after which it 


daughter, Hemphill was stepping into the ownership of Somer- 
ton, to which two notable men had lent dignity, Thompson and 
Lewis. The neighbors on all sides of him belonged to families of 
consequence, and indeed of wealth, therefore socially he felt the 
place was a handsome investment for the future. 

He was the father of two sons and a member of more clubs 
and directorates than William Lewis had ever joined or been 
asked to join. And because of his geniality and fun, and Mrs. 
Hemphill’s charm they had long ere this made their way in the 
town without any brusque reminders that neither was a born and 
bred Philadelphian. 

Even in political activities, Hemphill lent an air to the local 
committees, partly because of his Southern friends in and out of 
Congress, and partly because he had a certain dash and man- 
ner which made it perfectly evident that he had traveled in 
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Europe, was a friend of other well-known French notables, 
besides the Marquis de LaFayette, and in fact, had gone very far 
afield from his parents’ farm in Chester County. There seemed 
nothing of the plain Quaker left in him. Scarcely any of the 
mere Philadelphia World Quaker either. As Robert Coleman’s 
son-in-law, he had grown too to have very much the air of a 
sportsman, and by now was obviously quite the man about town, 
with a regency cut to his clothes, and the regency wave to his hair. 

I do not know how much his wife enjoyed this genial flam- 
boyancy of talk and manner, or what her family thought of his 
extravagances with the Coleman money. They liked success, and 
respected wealth and would expect Margaret Coleman to have 
a handsome setting and be of social importance in the Town, but 
they were all for the solid foundations. Calvinistic, I think, by 
way of religious principles. They were responsible people toward 
their family, near and distant. A little leaning to say curtly what 
they thought, but what they thought was backed by what they 
did. 

My feeling is that Joseph Hemphill was an enigma to them. 
So far he had been almost brilliant, evidently politic, and praised 
and sought after by men of value in the Town, and in fact, 
wherever he went. Would he last? 

That attitude would not be wholly to the good for Hemp- 
hill! Always there would be the spur to “show the Colemans” 
especially his somewhat demanding father-in-law a more and 
more successful Hemphill. And I’ve sometimes wondered if from 
first to last he did not include Margaret Coleman, and it may be 
his two sons in this sense of an audience to be impressed. 

And yet though he left the upbringing of his sons to their 
mother, and seldom interfered with her very Spartan training of 
them as youngsters, he recognized with a kind of sly humor that 
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they were far more Hemphill than Coleman, especially the elder 
of the two, who saw things as opportunities for himself the very 
way that he, Hemphill, always had. For the boy, though easy in 
manner, continued to have his own way as though he owned his 
world—and liked owning it! 

Fortunately for the new venture of settling at Somerton, the 
two boys and their mother had very much the same tastes— 
country tastes they were, after the kind Philadelphians complai- 
santly approved. For after all, Penn’s settlers were most of them 
County folk, out-of-doors English and Welsh, fond of animals, 
used to seasonal pleasures, understanding the arts of fishing and 
hunting, and the craftsmanship involved in sport. In fact, Penn’s 
letters describing the variety of wild life that was abundant in 
those parts, the fish in the rivers, the birds flying overhead, the 
animals in the forest, must have made even the English poachers’ 
eyes snap to hear tell of. However, it is noticeable that these 
Quaker landholders were as particular about how they handled 
their sport weapons, their horses and their dogs as they were par- 
ticular, presumably for righteousness’ sake, as to how they con- 
ducted their business. And in the neighborhood of Somerton, 
where by now there was a very responsible group of neighbors 
whose position in Town gave them a sense of leadership in their 
country pursuits, sport was fashionable and the technique of 
sport almost obligatory. 

It was in this atmosphere that the young Hemphills grew 
up. And nearly a century before a country club existed, the 
neighboring estates of the Falls of Schuylkill were in actuality 
the nucleus for such activities that were some day to create the 
original country club of the State, and it may be of the Country, 
just across the river on the edge of the Roberts’ holdings and 
above Pencoyd. 
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So far as one can gather, the Hemphill boys were not stu- 
dents like their father at their age. Nor as they grew older were 
they ambitious to get on in business like their grandfather, 
Robert Coleman, who about this time, 1825, died. He left a large 
estate, and it may be these two young Hemphills cherished ex- 
pectations of an inheritance of wealth in the distant future, 
neither justifiable at the time nor to be realized later. The eldest 
had, or by his eighteenth birthday thought that he had military 
leanings, and whatever book learning he undertook with any 
interest had to do with the Manual of Arms. There were two 
volunteer cavalry organizations in Philadelphia just then. Each 
took itself, its uniforms and its drills seriously, and more seriously 
still its prestige and its enviable and desirable list of members. To 
achieve the rank even of a sergeant or corporal was an honor. The 
captain and lieutenants were exalted beings. The position of en- 
sign which was then more that of a secretaryship perhaps, was re- 
garded as a first step up, it is said, but by what authority except 
that of tradition, I do not know. Margaret Hemphill’s eldest boy, 
in his early twenties by 1825, at least was hoping to achieve this 
enviable position of ensign, and was bending all his energies to 
qualify for this position in one or the other military organizations 
then drilling as cavalry troops. 

Perhaps if his mother had been at home that summer the 
young man’s plans would have been better guided. Undoubtedly 
his father could and would have helped him, being a “clubable” 
man himself. But soon after Robert Coleman’s death Judge 
Hemphill and his wife departed for France. Being young and 
foolish, in fact, very natural for his age, and I daresay a youth 
with lots of friends, the eldest son Alexander took the oppor- 
tunity of his parents being absent to run Somerton along his 
own plans for future election to the Troop. That is, he planned 
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to have a great party for the Troop. His father had always said 
the house was too small; very well, here was a chance to build a 
room that was big enough, the kind of play room a hasty youth 
would devise. Of course it was absurd and too quickly planned 
and built to be anything but a costly folly. The home-coming 
of the Hemphills was marred by all kinds of recrimination, lame 
excuses from the two young men, now alarmed at their folly, and 
consternation and indignation on their parents’ part. The Troop 
party never came off, nor an election to the honor that had been 
hoped for. Instead there was a lasting tragedy to his family in 
the elder son’s sudden illness in the wake of all this confusion, an 
illness which ended in young Alexander Hemphill’s death. 
Because she had been very harsh with her eldest son, very 
peremptory about tearing down his foolish play room, and be- 
cause she chagrined him before his friends, and was too angrily 
absorbed in rebuilding the house at either end so as to hide his 
ravages and restore its balance, and because all through this 
time she had been stony in her disregard of his not very wise sug- 
gestions, this death shattered Margaret Hemphill’s pride in her 
own way of doing things, while the loss of this eldest son came 
near to breaking her heart. Not that she ever confided to anyone 
as to her bitter reason for lasting grief. But everyone knew. 
Never after that would she refuse her other son, Coleman, 
anything. That was proof how the blow struck home, people said. 
Actually this indulgence came near to ruining Coleman Hemp- 
hill’s chances to amount to anything. There was nothing after 
this in his young manhood that he wished for even temporarily 
that he could not have. And there were no steadying influences, 
as a consequence, to restrain his clever but volatile mind. 
Whether it was Alsatian dogs he bred to give away, or his 
water system piped down from the hills back of the Falls Village 
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for fountains and a horse pond, or his race track or his horse 
trading, or his marriages, or his new farm nearer Town, every- 
thing he wanted he was allowed to have. Even the girl he wanted 
to marry far too suddenly—all these things came too easily and 
lasted as pleasures too short a time. 

But one venture he stuck to, and always came back to, and’ 
that was growing things; his strawberry planting actually put 
him ahead of all the growers in the State. It was the roots im- 
ported from Chile which he finally got acclimated. He had a 
rival, it is true, later on in the strawberry culture. This was a 
rather famous strawberry enthusiast, an amateur over in German- 
town, and later to live above the Whitemarsh Valley, named 
Isaac Baker. This later cultivator of strawberries planted a garden 
of box hedges merely to segregate varieties of imported runners. 
But that was later, and not important to Coleman Hemphill, who 
was not interested in rivals since he was known far and wide to 
have been the first in the State, and an amateur at that. 

His other first was the breeding of Dalmatian dogs, a spot- 
ted black and white dog strictly trained to run beneath carriages. 
Very fashionable soon for style and endurance. These brought 
him most fame, and cost a lot for kennels and trainers. But then 
everything that Coleman Hemphill undertook cost a lot. 

The only way to settle him down was to let him marry, and 
then get him a business, Judge Hemphill suddenly decided. His 
mother decided nothing; true to her pact with herself, she never 
interfered. To give him what he wanted was her only solace for 
what she believed she had made her dead son to suffer. It could 
not but fail in the end to bring happiness to anyone, least of all 
did it insure happiness to poor Coleman himself. 

Obviously the scene of the drama, set at Somerton, had its 
tragic implications, in spite of beauty and success and ample 
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wealth there. For the House as never before overflowed with hos- 
pitality, and was a handsome setting for its many distinguished 
guests. 

It was to all outward appearances High Noon for Somerton, 
and for Joseph Hemphill, now arrived at the top rung of the 
ladder of success he had elected to mount. It seemed an hour of 
triumph at which even his invisible audience, the Coleman 
family connection, could not well cavil. 

And yet?—— 

It might be enlightening at this point to get yet another 
viewpoint of this House, and its Master and Mistress from that 
candid realist, Frederick Stoever. 

Only now he was no longer “young Stoever,” but carrying 
the interests and plans of his youth well forward into his ener- 
getic middle years. A prosperous wine merchant of the Town, 
the father of a family, a much respected citizen, and just now a 
man whom his old acquaintance, Hemphill, particularly desired 
to count on politically. 
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Chapter Three 





HE GREAT Hemphill dinner party must have happened in 

| John Quincy Adams’ presidential administration, the so- 

called “Era of Good Feeling.” As an era it was short; 

some contend no more than a year or two. Actually it was, of 

course, a lull before the storm. Old party lines were being effaced 

under a bland outward show of compromise. But the shiftings 

and sortings were, of course, creating new political parties, 
dramatized later on by a Civil War between parties. 

By 1825 most of the Federalists of Washington’s and of 
Hamilton’s pattern were out of the picture, or merely confined to 
their portraits on the wall. So were the old Jeffersonians of the 
original type. With Andrew Jackson in a coming administration, 
“States Rights, Low Tariff’ would be spellbinding words. It 
seemed at first that the States Rights party would pre-empt the 
name Republican, but later on this faction, with their candidate 
Andrew Jackson, emerged ready to soar as Democratic. The 
Federalists who were gratefully to accept the castaside name 
later, considerably later, became the Republican party with Fed- 
eral control for Interstate Commerce much to the fore. Canal 
building was to be the answer to any hint of depression, any lull 
in trade. And with high tariff as golden text and eventually “No 
slavery in the new States!” a great battle cry, literally as well as 
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politically, the new party to take the place of the Federal faction 
would be launched. 

And as one might guess, Hemphill having long felt the 
wind of change on his cheek, permitted himself to change too. 
To be sure he had run for Congress as a Federalist, and he had 
before that succeeded a Federalist on the Bench. But even the 
walls of Somerton had had to meet the new times with new 
faces, so why not Somerton’s master? 

Alexander Hamilton’s portrait was replaced in the small 
parlor by one of Thomas Jefferson. The mezzotint of Washing- 
ton was placed in the dark shadow of the great front door, that 
door ever to swing open to a new visitor in that hospitable house. 
But both of the leaders were dead and gone; the new States 
Rights leaders that Congress was trying out, Clay, Calhoun, 
Randolph of Roanoke, and Carroll, were all of them Southerners. 
States Rights men. They found the newly elected Pennsylvania 
Congressman Hemphill sympathetic to their new party drive. 
They hoped to influence the Yankee states through Daniel Web- 
ster. The military hero, Jackson, was their favorite; the Adams 
adherents were on the wane. 

In fact with Hemphill to organize Pennsylvania, and Web- 
ster to sweep Yankeeland with his eloquence, if he could be 
annexed, their presidential candidate, Andrew Jackson, might 
not only be nominated, but elected. 

Hemphill reported that his friend Webster seemed willing 
to listen to reason. But Hemphill was always a very hopeful 
man! However, if he could land Webster, anything he asked 
for by the next election he could have. 

The building of the new wings at Somerton was now com- 
pleted. And a very handsome addition to the Lewis house they 
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were! There was plenty of room now. A ball room that could be 
a banquet room, ten more bedrooms, plenty of kitchen room; and 
servants quarters outside and in. Coaching up from Washington 
with Calhoun and four or five others, Webster among them, for 
a public dinner at Somerton, with the famous strawberries as a 
bait, was Hemphill’s gesture at its most buoyant effectiveness. 

One could not be selfish and mourn indefinitely for one’s 
eldest son. Besides young son Coleman would be the better, now 
he was nearly eighteen, for a glimpse of the kind of friends his 
father could count on. So incidentally would his wife. Even now, 
when he had spectacularly arrived at complete success, Joseph 
Hemphill had his eye out for its effect on his wife. 

He would enjoy also showing his Congressional friends that 
Pennsylvanians knew how to live with ease and handsome ac- 
companiments; the ball room and the library, the furnishings in 
the latest French style, the carriage dogs, the matched pairs of 
horses, and the strawberries! Mrs. Hemphill would see that they 
were fed well after the Coleman abundance and famous recipes. 
Of course this preposterously early marriage their son, young 
Coleman was demanding and the Bryan girl’s parents were for- 
bidding, was a bother. Well, that too had better be settled soon, 
even if the boy was not yet twenty-one and not yet settled to any- 
thing, was not of an age even to know what he wanted. Of course 
Coleman’s contention was that he was of an age to marry and 
settle down,—well, to business, if that was what “old Bryan” in- 
sisted. What business? Oh, any that did not mean more education 
from books which bored him to death. Couldn’t keep awake over 
“em, in fact. 

Yes, Judge Joseph Hemphill, the Honorable Joseph Hemp- 
hill, had a good deal on his mind that June of his political dinner. 
The lists of Philadelphia guests were not the least of the impor- 
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tant items, and the seating and the toasts and the speeches! 
Webster’s, of course, to be staged for the right moment. 

There would have to be more work done on Webster yet. 
Calhoun perhaps would be best for that. 

Hemphill enjoyed this touch and go business. He always 
said he could have been a gambler, if politics had not been a 
game for even higher stakes and a cooler head. He did not say 
that aloud in Pennsylvania, where it was remembered that he 
had been born and bred a Quaker. As for his wife, he was pleased 
to see that she had left off her mourning. She looked very hand- 
some once again, and not really any older than the famous por- 
trait, that people had taken for a Lawrence. Yes, artists who 
admired her said how classic her style was. Women copied her 
coiffure and floating scarf. 

She wore no cap, no lace neckerchief. That style among the 
sophisticated was out in England and so apparently among the 
worldly here. She had a beautiful figure. Young men Coleman’s 
age greatly admired her. In her phaeton, English regency of 
make with a groom perched up behind, she had no rivals in style. 
On horseback, for she still rode, even the grooms praised her 
finish and ease. Indeed she and not Hemphill, managed the 
stables; managed the gardeners and the house servants as well. 
And she ran both the house in town and Somerton with a quiet 
discipline which she had learned no doubt from that capable 
lady, her mother. After all being given to hospitality belonged 
to both the Old’s family and the Coleman’s inheritance. 

She made nothing of all this to anyone. How the growing 
exuberance of her husband struck her one does not know, since 
he had taken to dressing like the bucks of the Prince Regent set 
and become very swagger in the waist line and hair cut. Since 
in fact he had a figure and could show a leg, he had ceased to 
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exercise after his wife's Spartan fashion, or even to drive the 
most spirited of his horses. So that it was her sons rather than 
her husband that Mrs. Hemphill had depended upon by way of 
companionship in the things she liked best. And of her two sons, 
undoubtedly her eldest had come nearest her heart. Hence, per- 
haps, her anger over his thoughtless tampering with Somerton, 
and hence her terrible grief over losing him. 

But that grief was stoical. She was the reverse of Hemphill 
as to outward show, and she asked no one for sympathy, even 
eventually, when Coleman ceased to be much more than an 
endless anxiety to her. It was difficult for her to seek anyone's 
help in the matter. 

Her sister-in-law, James Coleman’s wife Anne, though much 
younger, was probably her nearest woman confidant. And by a 
curious set of incidents in no way foreseeable or sought after by 
either of the two, Frederick Stoever proved a friend and coun- 
sellor to this proud woman in more ways than one during the 
years that were to follow this first meeting they had after many 
years, this meeting at the great Somerton dinner in honor of 
Daniel Webster. 

Naturally Frederick Stoever in the pursuit of his successful 
business career had come across Joseph Hemphill very often in 
these years. He had sought him in the beginning for profes- 
sional advice in establishing his wine importing business, and 
later in the start of one brother in the law, and another in the 
pursuit of a specialized education for the ministry. But that 
necessity for contact was soon over and the favors were more 
than equalized, so that the two could have parted to resume only 
a bowing acquaintance, if it had not been that each had some- 
thing in common politically. Stoever had a substantial position 
in the Town both as a man of growing wealth and as a person to 
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be counted on for influence among the large Pennsylvania Ger- 
man element in the country districts from Reading to Harris- 
burg and beyond, and also among the Lutheran church members 
in the Town. 

Then too, Elizabeth Stoever, his eldest child, had married a 
man who was not only rich, but of a kind of unique social im- 
portance in the Philadelphia of that day. He was of Holland 
descent, Heiszinger Mescheart by name. He kept his European 
title of Baron out of a kind of arrogance. He was a gourmet; had 
wit of a brusque sort; went to Europe with almost the regularity 
of later generations of the well-to-do, and knew everyone of im- 
portance with a kind of amused tolerance of their weaknesses 
and sardonic doubts of their virtues. He was, in short, just the 
sort of character that Philadelphia still half admires and is 
wholly shocked by, and always confides in. The purely social 
world, therefore, in which the Hemphills had an assured enough 
footing by now, and the Frederick Stoevers probably none at 
all, was so far as its inner circle went, an everyday affair for 
“Heiss” Mescheart. So that between the father-in-law’s standing 
in business, and the son-in-law’s complete perspective on the 
world of society, their interests if pooled could provide a rather 
formidable point of vantage for political propaganda within the 
Town and neighboring counties. 

If a new political set-up was to be launched and the new 
States Rights party already launched in the South was to make 
converts among the well-established in Philadelphia, then Fred- 
erick Stoever had his importance as a genuine Jeffersonian of 
the old school; had he not named his only son Jefferson! And 
Mescheart could have his untold value with another group, if 
he could be prevailed upon to restrain his wit and place the 
weight of his invective against the Federalists—the Republicans 
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yet to be—and for the new party, the future Democrats. All of 
which accounts for Hemphill’s seeing a good deal of Frederick 
Stoever during the years when each was realizing his ambition, 
and yet why Mrs. Hemphill saw nothing of Mr. and Mrs. Stoever 
at parties. Though each had exchanged calls and other formal 
civilities during their early married days. It also accounts for 
Frederick Stoever, with his Pennsylvania German methodical- 
ness and country shrewdness keeping tab on those he had known 
in Lebanon days, and really being aware of a very great deal 
about the Hemphills, quite apart from their social programs. 

His acceptance of the formal invitation to the Somerton 
dinner was actuated neither by particular friendship for Joseph 
Hemphill, or even a curiosity to renew his impression of Mar- 
garet Coleman. Frankly he realized his presence would count 
politically in the city next day when the list of guests would be 
read in the Town’s papers among a largish group of German- 
Americans. His only curiosity was to see Calhoun, whom he 
greatly admired, and to hear Webster speak, whom he felt must 
be over-rated and not to be trusted, and so to test hearsay reports 
by his own impression of the man. 

He was perfectly well aware why Webster was being made 
the guest of honor at that dinner. The new party if it was to 
dominate the whole country, must get rid of its purely southern 
complexion, and Webster being a New Englander would be a 
catch. He also guessed that Hemphill had more geographical 
value to the men that had come up from Washington to that 
dinner than a Congressional one. He was being tried out prob- 
ably by Calhoun and Carroll and Clay, and by that enigma of 
a man, Randolph, to test his political power not only in Phila- 
delphia, but in the State. These men thought in terms of states, 
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and were known for their position in counties. A town, even 
Philadelphia, would not be so vital to get a political footing in 
as Hemphill perhaps thought. At all events, Frederick Stoever 
had a notion to see for himself what kind of new party of States 
Rights men Hemphill would gather at that much talked about 
dinner. So he rode out to Somerton full of the thought of the 
political business on hand, and with no thought at all of Margaret 
Hemphill, thus in a way duplicating his first encounter with the 
lady. And indeed until she greeted him in the line of arriving 
guests, for she was receiving alone in the parlor to the right of 
the entrance hall of Somerton, probably Mrs. Hemphill had 
thought just as little about meeting Frederick Stoever; though 
she had noticed his name on her list of expected guests. It was a 
long list; the great table set up in the ball room would seat fifty 
easily, the others twenty-five each. In all there would be one 
hundred and more dining there that afternoon. 

Immediately she not only recognized her father’s guest of 
twenty years ago, but summarized the changes in him, as well as 
the gravity and poise she had remembered. And after the cere- 
mony of bowing over her hand, Frederick Stoever made his own 
inventory of her and of her surroundings with a sudden stir of 
_ interest that kept him standing while she greeted the oncoming 
line of guests. These were now entering by one door and passing 
out of a second opening also into a hallway. It was a steady 
_ stream of congratulatory men; they complimented their hostess, 
the day, the beauty of the gardens and surroundings, the notable 
guests and her kindness in welcoming them, mere men at a man’s 
dinner in her charming parlor. It was rather heavy flattery, but 
the fashion with ladies. She was changed, but she was still beauti- 
ful, Stoever noted, neither joining in the talk nor moving on him- 
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self.* Her figure was no longer boy-like, but the matronly de- 
parture from slimness became her. He had seen her more than 
once from a distance, and he had observed that Hemphill had 
given up riding. Somehow he had always wanted to laugh at 
Hemphill, resplendent in a carriage, two men on the box. He 
wondered with whom she rode these days. Her son probably, 
the one named after her family. 

A youth tanned, active yet a little stout, highly colored as 
to complexion, like Hemphill in fact, stood near a table where 
punch was being served, helping himself and the passersby; 
very cordially playing host, and chatting easily, naturally. 

“So you are Coleman Hemphill,” said Stoever, as he came 
abreast of the table. “And you ride with your mother and can 
manage a horse almost as well as she can.” 

“How did you know that, sir?” young Hemphill asked. 
“Mother would never boast of me to anyone. Yes, I do ride with 
her. And I'd rather ride with her than with any girl I know. She 
has the best seat and the best hand and the best judgment about 
a horse.” And so saying he touched his glass to Frederick 
Stoever’s:—“Here’s to her!” he said. 

The two took a sudden liking to each other, which lasted, 
happily for Coleman Hemphill, through all the trying or tragic 


*No wonder Margaret Hemphill seemed changed and graver to Frederick 
Stoever. Her remote gravity perhaps enhanced her beauty, but betrayed the 
blows life had given her. 

Stoever knew—it was known to everyone—that Ann Caroline’s death had 
been a tragic one to this older sister who had always taken her part, even in the 
matter of the girl’s love affair that their father had broken off. Ann’s death at the 
Hemphill’s town house some years before had revived all the gossip. She was 
dressed ready for a ball, and had suddenly fallen in a faint, it was thought, but 
actually she was dead. Of course people said “a broken heart,” which theory 
Stoever had gruffly discounted at the time, remembering the valiant little Ann 
of the Elizabeth Furnace days. But he would guess how deep it would go with 
her sister Margaret. And then Margaret Hemphill’s older boy, Alexander’s, 
death; she was known to have centered high hopes upon him. It would be like 
her to rally her composure and play her part today with outward calm. 
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or merely dull happenings the years were to bring him. And it 
was probably this liking that made it possible in those years for 
Margaret Hemphill to seek advice and actual kindnesses from 
Frederick Stoever—not for herself, but for this son and for his 
children. Presently as the young man and the older man were 
thus unconsciously beginning a life relationship, the group of 
first comers to the dinner had made their greetings and had 
drifted off to meet their host and his guests. In the pause Mrs. 
Hemphill drew Stoever’s attention to a little piano on the other 
side of the fireplace: 

“T still play pieces, Mr. Stoever,” said she. Something stirred 
way back in his memory. “Ah, yes, Ma’am, but not on the harp 
or on your mother’s harpischord, I see. You hammer now. Then 
you plucked.” 

She came over and touched a note or two. “It’s more fun to 
hammer than to pluck. And the sound is prettier, don’t you 
think? Or perhaps the pieces are less foolish.” 

Stoever was delighted with her remembering. He examined 
the piano. “This man made a good piano, but he has gone out of 
business,” he observed, glancing down at the name on the case. 
“You are lucky to have this instrument. There are very few.” 

“I am lucky,” said she. “It was given to me by my dear 
friend, Mrs. Lewis, who left it in the house to welcome me when 
she went away to Ireland. I shall keep it if every note in its little 
box goes out of tune, because of her.” 

“Until it, too, is in pieces, Ma’am,” he answered smiling 
down at her and closing the lid very gently. He watched her go 
back to the doorway to meet a new arrival of guests; shook hands 
with Coleman and followed the company out across the hallway 
to pay his respects to the celebrities from Washington. And so 
presently out to dinner in the ball room. 
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Chapter Four 





ALK raged there and wine flowed and the food was very 
abundant; the strawberries and cream, among half a 
dozen desserts, were greatly acclaimed. 

Dinner began late, nearer three o'clock than two, and there 
were toasts and speeches. Too many toasts, too long speeches. A 
good deal of oratory, much of it vituperation. The guests from 
Congress, southern politicians especially, took it for granted 
they were among sympathizers, and damned the tariff-makers, 
derided the Bostonian penny-wise and pound-foolish short- 
sightedness. Jefferson’s was a name to applaud, but not Wash- 
ington’s, nor Hamilton’s, not the President's, John Quincy Adams’, 
even. They were dead, or as good as dead. 

Their fame was as dusty as their coffins by now; or so 
Stoever's table neighbor opined, leaning heavily on Stoever’s 
shoulder preparatory to sliding off his chair altogether after a 
toast or two more. Hemphill was very jovial, but perfectly alert 
to his duties as toastmaster; he seemed to be astutely bent on 
making his guests commit themselves. 

It had been the expectation of most of them that Webster 
rather than Calhoun, who had of course the seat of honor, was to 
make the final speech of the occasion. Everyone knew how Cal- 
houn stood, but Webster was a New Englander as well as the 
greatest special pleader at the Bar, so what he orated in public, 
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and what he committed himself to in private, were points about 
which his very admirers differed. This whole banquet, and it was 
nothing short of that; china, glass, silver and liveried service 
being the finest, had been staged to make Webster just mellow 
enough to announce his private views on the formation of a new 
party. Yet when he arose amid very flattering and expectant 
applause, he proposed a toast to the renowned and honorable 
host's “famous strawberries!” and gave it eloquently. But was he 
swaying a little too suggestively, apparently unsteady as to his 
legs? He whispered a humorous apology to his host; he bowed to 
his expectant audience. Then he stepped cautiously out of a 
french window back of his seat and was seen to stroll off medita- 
tively among the shade trees bordering the lawn. 

His fellow guests were slyly amused, regarding his exi- 
gencies but temporary, but some were sure now that the rumor 
of his intemperateness was thus proved correct. Though, indeed, 
Joseph Hemphill was quick to assure those others who watched 
this apparently unpremeditated departure with questioning im- 
patience, that Webster would be back refreshed and collected 
before they rose from the table; the late afternoon sun slanting 
through the windows, the wine, the talk, had made him feel the 
heat, but he would return. 

“He begged me to let him cool off and collect his thoughts 
before addressing so momentous a gathering,” he announced 
suavely, and beckoned generally for more glass filling, more 
oratory. 

But Daniel Webster did not return to that festive board to 
make that hoped-for speech. He did not commit himself to 
Hemphill or to his fellow guests on that semi-private political 
occasion, as to his future relationship to a new party. Instead he 
continued his stroll, not at all unsteady on his legs, and paused 
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only at the far edge of the grass-topped cliff overlooking the 
river. There he seated himself on a bench placed for an en- 
joyment of the view, and he enjoyed the view with no qualms 
over disappointing his host. Presently the serenity and quiet 
induced by cool air and grassy scents soothed him into benign 
slumber. Did his dreams beguile him out of the there and then 
into a distant past? And for a space of oblivion to the present, 
did he consort in dreams perhaps with those three, Hamilton, 
Washington and William Lewis? Those three who had once held 
council on that same spot some two score years before. 

Certainly there he stayed, oblivious of his host’s expecta- 
tions; stayed until the last of the Philadelphia and countryside 
guests had departed, until the servants had removed evidences 
of the feast from the ball room, until even his fellow house-guests 
had retired to their several bed chambers for an hour of repose 
after the strenuosities of the afternoon. 

Indeed not until evening had begun to darken the sunset 
skies did Joseph Hemphill discover where Webster was. Viewing 
him ruefully from the garden walk, leading from the west terrace 
of the house, he appeared but a dark figure silhouetted against 
the sky on the grassy cliff. Hemphill was of two minds; one was 
to leave him there to sleep it off. And what is more to make the 
most of there being something to sleep off. But as his guest, 
Hemphill felt that the more genial course was to summon Web- 
ster indoors before the miasmas commonly believed to be fatally 
lurking in the air after sundown should endanger his health. For 
provoking as Webster's failure to speak out had been to the plans 
of Hemphill and his fellow politicians at this long-planned din- 
ner, his possible illness from malarial fever caught at Somerton 
would be even more chagrining to those most nearly con- 
cerned, vis., his hosts. 
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So turning to his son Coleman, who had just dismounted 
from his late afternoon ride, and had come through the doorway 
looking for his mother, Joseph Hemphill pointed out the figure 
asleep on the distant bench, and directed the young man to go 
after him and escort him into the house. 

Coleman Hemphill in his turn suggested that they send two 
servants out to accomplish what might prove difficult. “He’s 
probably dead drunk out there, sir, and I’m no match for Mr. 
Webster, youll admit.” Hemphill’s temper, a little frayed by 
fatigue and more than stirred by disappointment, flared at this 
sign of reluctance. 

“Tl have no servant do what you, my son, should know 
well enough how to do,” he said peremptorily, glancing at his 
wife, who was standing in the doorway and seemed to sense an 
impending altercation. “Go ahead, son! Tell him I fear the eve- 
ning air is not healthy, and that he had best come in.” 

Coleman, looking from his mother to his father, shrugged 
impatiently and then made a gesture to her of complying to 
save a scene, and strolled across the grass towards the distant 
bench. Presently he strolled back again with Daniel Webster's 
arm companionably across his shoulder. Webster talking, young 
Hemphill listening with sheer admiration and a kind of surprised 
enthusiasm lighting his handsome, somewhat stubborn face. 

His mother watched the two speculatively; her husband had 
been wrong then, in his guess. Webster had not been hors de 
combat. His evasion of the speech obviously must have been due 
to other reasons than too many inroads on the decanters. What 
Frederick Stoever had shrewdly accused him of when he sought 
his hostess to take his leave was probably true. This fact Mar- 
garet Hemphill admitted as she watched Webster’s approach. 
Stoever had remarked to her, as he bowed his farewell, that it was 
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not only the handsomest party he had ever attended, but the 
most interesting. 

“Interesting? And why?” Mrs. Hemphill exclaimed. “I 
overheard most of the speeches and I thought them dull. Too 
angry, too discontented. Yours was the only one that suggested a 
plan of action. And they did not listen to your plan, expecting 
Webster's. No one had a good word for anyone alive. I’m tired 
of harking back to Jefferson. Why cannot they praise someone 
here and now who has ideas?” 

“Ah, but Mrs. Hemphill, Webster praised your straw- 
berries,” Frederick Stoever said, eyeing her with a nod of broad 
approval. “And under cover of that compliment to the dessert, 
he escaped committing himself to your husband, or to us, his 
fellow guests, Ma’am. Very astute of him. We have not got him 
yet; he is waiting for a higher bid. The Presidency perhaps!” 

“But there’s Andrew Jackson,” she had interrupted. He 
laughed outright, “Ah, so you women know about that, do you? 
What next!” ‘ 

His glance was more curious, more astonished, not so 
calmly approving, but perhaps more flattering to a woman. Rid- 
ing back to town, down the Ridge Road, he nodded his head 
energetically more than once, recapitulating the surprises of the 
occasion. 

“Doesn't play silly pieces any more, eh? Knows good music. 
She should keep out of politics though. “There’s Andrew Jack- 
san, says she. Well, sure enough there he is. And there isn’t Mr. 
Webster. Gott in Himmel, Ill bet Jo Hemphill feels sold out 
tonight! Webster wasn’t drunk. A toast to strawberries! Ah—ha! 
Heiss Mescheart will enjoy that. Webster here to eat straw- 
berries. And not a promise out of him.” 

The episode of young Coleman Hemphill’s summoning 
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Daniel Webster from his sleep in the sunset view, Frederick 
Stoever never gleaned probably, although Coleman Hemphill 
counted it as among the few happily memorable experiences of 
his not very happy life. 

Finding the great man really asleep, but not heavily so, he 
had ventured to touch him lightly on the shoulder. “Sir, the sun is 
set,” he warned his father’s guest, “and on account of the miasma 
my father thinks you had best come in.” 

Webster had opened his eyes, listened with the docility of 
a child aroused by pleasant thoughts, had then risen, glanced 
with swift admiration at the evening sky. He made a wide 
gesture of profound approval of the scene, awe even, and then 
as nearly as Coleman Hemphill could remember, he had uttered 
an apostrophe to the drama of the departed day. 


“The sun is set! the day departs! The scene changes! 
Roll back, roll back, the sable curtain of the night! 
And pin it with a star!” 


Whether this was a quotation, at least a variation on a line 
of poetry as indeed it was, or emanated from that brilliantly alert 
mind as the inspiration of the moment, young Hemphill, who 
was trembling with admiration, could not guess. It was enough 
for him that poetry had brushed him with wings and made him 
shudder with romantic fervor under the great man’s magnetic 
touch. No wonder his face was illuminated to his mother’s ap- 
praising eyes, as he passed her unseeing and uplifted into the 
house. 

Joseph Hemphill probably watched the entrance of the two 
from some darkened doorway. The romance and the eloquence 
over “the sable curtain of the night” would not appeal to him 
just then. 
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Like Frederick Stoever, he would cogitate over the more 
practical question:—“What did Webster want?” 

Frederick Stoever’s prophetic knowledge of his son-in-law’s 
swift and vitriolic laughter over the toast to strawberries out at 
the Hemphill political dinner was more than confirmed. It was 
all over the Town soon by way of the clubs that night, and as 
Mescheart was a notable member of the exclusive and ultra- 
fashionable Philadelphia clubs of that era, that particular feature 
of the Hemphill dinner was doubtless told and re-told and then 
embellished by the next day. When the Stoever-Mescheart fam- 
ily connections sat down to enjoy Sunday dinner together that 
week at the Mescheart town house on Chestnut Street below 
Twelfth, Frederick Stoever himself had to listen not only to 
what had happened, but to all of the reasons annexed, which 
those who had refused to be present had believed plausible. 

Not that Stoever wholly discounted the reasons annexed, 
Mescheart in spite of his aristocratic fiddle-faddle and Voltairian 
complex against religion, was a masculine creature full of in- 
telligent tastes as well as of gossip. He insisted on sharing gen- 
erously both fads and fancies with his beautiful wife’s blood and 
kin, and even better than the Stoevers, he enjoyed power and 
demanded comforts. He even bent his mind to the mastery of the 
culinary arts. His cook and his kitchen, like his horses and dogs 
and carriages were primarily his to command. His beautiful 
Elizabeth, so young, so kind, so gentle, was also his to worship 
and to command. 

It was a very united family about most things, in those days. 
They were united not only on politics, but in the matter of pleas- 
ures. Having had enough of religion of the protesting sort for 
three generations of pioneer struggle, the abundant pleasures 
known as “worldly” came in for a carefree enjoyment also by the 
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Stoevers of that little group. With Mescheart, the Hollander, it 
was a habit by inheritance to be one of the worldly sort. With 
Frederick Stoever and his Huguenot wife it was an acquired 
habit, due to a natural reaction from too long training in the 
conventions rather than in the realities of worship. Shorn of the 
first inspiration, and lacking now the true fervor of persecuted 
partisanship, their pious upbringing was superseded by other 
interests, so that they were easygoing, and perhaps at times even 
a little too easygoing over theological matters. Gossip had a place 
in their somewhat objective conversation; ridicule was not 
wholly taboo, especially concerning those conspicuously placed 
or complaisantly pious. 

The anti-climax to the toast “to strawberries” out at the 
Hemphill domain while the political pact had hung fire, even 
Sarah Stoever and her daughter Elizabeth could enjoy. For dif- 
ferent reasons the Somerton menage had its interest for the two 
ladies. Up in Lancaster and Harrisburg, and indeed in Reading, 
Margaret Coleman and Sarah Riegert had had at least a bowing 
acquaintance before marrying and coming to Philadelphia. 
Among Philadelphians the Coleman-Hemphill orbit would, of 
_ course, be far larger and more markedly fashionable both in town 
and out among the river country magnates than the Stoevers had 
ever considered achieving. 

But for Frederick Stoever’s married daughter, Elizabeth, 
beautiful and young and with almost a foreign adaptability for 
chic and charm, the social side of life had, from the day of her 
marriage, perforce loomed inexorably as a duty that she owed 
her husband, Heiszinger Mescheart. On his arm, in his equipages, 
across his threshold, she was swept into the exigent program of 
his days and nights. Not only her clothes and jewels, but the 
liveries of her servants and the hangings and colors of her great 
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parlors had to follow a pattern of his enthusiastic devising. And 
the amenities and formalities, the very intricacies of the social 
program had to conform to his standards, which indeed she 
accepted amiably but with a carefully concealed astonishment 
at the much in little of the pattern. Being part and parcel of this 
amazing Heiszinger’s astonishing viewpoint of what mattered, 
was something she could never get used to but never questioned. 
Her interest in the Somerton dinner party, to which her husband 
had refused to go, lay actually in so mundane a detail as the ball 
room hangings, about which she had heard a criss-cross of ad- 
miration, versus criticism from a variety of Philadelphians. In- 
deed the ball room itself had caused no small ripple of comment 
just at the time that Heiszinger and she had set up housekeeping 
in their new house on the country lane end of Chestnut Street. 
The Mescheart mansion, bordering on what was soon to be a 
city street, was to be presently submerged by the town and its 
graveled driveway and front iron fences displaced by a paved 
and public street (Chestnut to Twelfth, no less). Meanwhile the 
gardens and stables at the back of the house, on what is now 
Sansom Street, were to remain immune from encroachments for 
years to come. What interested the young mistress most on tak- 
ing possession of her new home were neither the front ap- 
proaches which the city would soon claim, nor the walled 
garden premises which were effectively to shut out the city, but 
her parlor curtains and furnishings brought from France. These 
were of a richness of material and of quality, and of a boldness 
of coloring that took all of her composure to accept as hers, and 
to appear serene in possessing. 

The fashions for the style in interior decoration, such as 
would now be termed Regency or even Napoleonic or Early 
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Republican, would not then have been applied to these impor- 
tations of fabrics and ornaments, chairs, tables and curtains in 
1827-28; they would obviously have all been classed as the 
“latest fashion in England” or “in Paris.” The Mescheart furnish- 
ings in their new house were by Heiszinger Mescheart’s edict, 
pure French. Those of the new Hemphill ball room of Somerton 
were, it was opined, more of a Frenchified London style. 

On the other hand, Elizabeth Mescheart’s mother’s side- 
light on what Mescheart dubbed the “Strawberry Festival” had 
nothing to do with ball room furnishings, but with tea sets, dinner 
sets and even ornamental parlor vases. 

For it was Mrs. Frederick Stoever who had the news straight 
from Friend Tucker of New Jersey himself that he had agreed 
to Judge Hemphill’s generous offer of a partnership in the pottery 
business. 

“Very, very satisfactory,” Tucker had called it. It was Mrs. 
Stoever who had substituted “generous”! Satisfactory because 
Hemphill had agreed to take all the risks and pay for all the 
changes. Special artisans brought over from France, special 
French models; experiments with clays and colors and mould- 
ings. New furnaces; new retail store. 

Here was a chance for her new tea set! Sarah Stoever had 
long desired a beautiful French decorated set. None of the heavy 
Chinese-English Lowestoft that Philadelphians were forever im- 
porting, gray, dull in finish she thought them. She and Frederick 
would choose their approaching twenty-fifth anniversary set 
together; two dozen and a half cups in case of breakage. But it 
would take twelve months and more to make the changes, thus 
Mr. Tucker had warned her. 

The Somerton dinner had just one more repercussion for 
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the Stoever family, a happening which in the outcome was to 
effect the Hemphill family also, some of them at least, and more 
than seemed possible at the time. 

Frederick Stoever’s talk with young Coleman Hemphill had 
led him to compare his own son Jefferson with the other youth. 
Jefferson’s was the better mind and heart of the two, he was glad 
and proud of that, but physically the Hemphill youth was far 
more robust. With a flash of anxiety he wondered if Jefferson got 
enough fresh air shut up in town all winter. In the spring and the 
shooting season, Jeff always got away into the country with his 
mother’s family down in Maryland. But that was not enough. 
Probably he himself would be the better for riding more. Perhaps 
it was time, high time, his Sally should have her country house 
they had always half promised themselves. 

His brother William would be just the man to look up that 
matter for him. And William lived near the Falls Village and 
would know likely farms near the River, near Somerton perhaps. 

She would like that Somerton house, Sally would, but not 
so large a house. The old middle part pleased him best. A little 
parlor like that would become Sally; he pondered over the im- 
pressions of its furnishings and its owner—he had not missed a 
detail of Margaret Hemphill’s dress and manner. So women wore 
no caps any more until they were old! Well, he liked caps on 
Sally, who looked young still. But Sally was not as robust as he 
could wish, and that in its essence, explains Frederick Stoever’s 
reason for buying an estate on the west side of the Schuylkill, 
opposite the Falls. 

That he was never to build his house on it belongs to another 
story and not to this of Somerton. But owning land and a farm 
house on it, and his brother William’s occupation with the affairs 
of the Village of the Falls, as well as with the farm, gave 
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Stoever a sense of being neighbor not only to his contemporaries, 
the Joseph Hemphills, but to Coleman Hemphill and his family. 
Of which kindly relationship later events were to open more than 
one opportunity. 

One cannot but observe also that this meeting of Margaret 
Hemphill and Stoever brought something of the impetus to his 
thoughts the first encounter had. Something had focused that 
had been half thought out, seemed suddenly obvious, necessary 
to start on at once! A country place, a more spacious life for his 


family. 
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Chapter Five 





HAT Joseph Hemphill’s guests from Congress 
\ \ thought of the whimsical defeat of their plans for 
annexing Webster to the new party one may guess. 


What Hemphill thought it is also easy to imagine. But he was 
many-sided, was Hemphill, and while he was at home for the 
moment, other matters pressed for settlement. His own family 
concerns for one thing, his son Coleman’s settlement for life, he 
hoped, coming first. 

And so Coleman was allowed to marry the first girl that 
took his fancy, and Somerton was altered once more, this time 
to give them ample quarters for their homecoming from the 
honeymoon journey. The prospective bride comes down to us 
of the present only as a name. She may be said to be introduced 
by the House and dismissed by two descriptive words, the Beau- 
tiful and the Proud, Martha Bryan! 

The marriage began with fervor on young Hemphill’s part. 
A fervor, which like most of his enthusiasms, gradually lessened 
into a longer period of carefree neglect. There were three chil- 
dren by that marriage, two boys and a girl within the few years 
of young Mrs. Hemphill’s life. And then the girl, just a baby, fell 
ill and died, and very soon after that Martha Bryan herself died. 
She was said to have been carried in that last illness of fever and 
delirium to the south chamber at Somerton, and to have died 
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there, still delirious, still asking for her child. Whatever the exi- 
gencies of that illness were, or what caused these deaths, or why 
she should have been spoken of as proud, as well as beautiful, I 
have no notion. Yet one gets the impression that she died dis- 
tressed and somehow, lonely. 

Where was Coleman Hemphill during this sad interval? 
Where was Coleman Hemphill’s mother? Surely the girl was not 
neglected. And yet more than once strangers to that room have 
paused on its threshold, and said with puzzled awe: 

“Something sad has happened here; 
Someone was alone here, and ill!” 
Well, that’s that. There has never been a ghost in the House, and 
those who live there today, live quietly and unafraid. 

Two facts which everyone knew about at the time, however, 
made this death a theme of gossip. The first was Coleman Hemp- 
hill’s re-marriage shortly after this death to the widowed 
daughter of the Gueyers, French-Huguenot Americans who 
lived in the house just across the river. And the other was that 
Mrs. Cardwell, neé Gueyer, on her marriage to Coleman refused 
to live permanently at Somerton, or to undertake the care of the 

two young Hemphill boys. 
| To avoid the “fever from the river’ she persuaded her hus- 
band to sleep and finally to live in the house which she got him 
to rehabilitate on his farm, two miles nearer Town on the Ridge 
~ Road. Which was why the two sons of Martha Bryan, the “beau- 
tiful and proud” and one surmises sad, were brought up at Somer- 
ton. Nominally under their father’s care, actually too much in 
the company of stable boys and servants. Their grandmother, 
pursuing one fears, the same hands-off course with them that she 
had followed with their father, was no doubt anxious on their 
account, and fond of them, but she seems never to have disci- 
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plined them though she was always companionable with them. 
Indeed she must have seemed to onlookers their only friend. She 
and they were often seen driving and riding together when they 
lived under the same roof at Somerton, which would be four 
months or so out of the year, for her. It is unlikely that they 
were ever in their stepmother’s house. And it is a fact that their 
half-brother and his sisters scarcely knew of the relationship, 
scarcely knew them by sight. Obviously there is a story back of 
all this. But if a door half opens on it, straightway the House shuts 
it quickly, firmly. 

One other curious thing, and direct from Coleman Hemp- 
hill’s two daughters by his second marriage years and years later. 
The Gueyer-Hemphill children were never in all of their child- 
hood to cross the threshold of Somerton. In fact they never saw 
their grandfather's house until they were old women, late in their 
eighties, when they were taken to it by an acquaintance. Yet 
then they knew every room, every vista from its windows, be- 
cause their father was “always telling about it” they said. They 
knew too, about the “fever from the miasma” of the River, 
and they reminisced about the times in the thirties and forties 
when malaria was rampant on all of those river estates. And the 
mosquitoes! What they did not know, of course, was that these 
spread the chills and fever. They had heard that they were visi- 
ble in hordes at sunset about the region. Perhaps on the whole, 
the second Mrs. Coleman Hemphill was wise to keep her children 
out of harm’s way some three miles nearer Town. But what about 
the two boys that she refused to care for or to see, who were 
exposed to malaria? Well, that was Coleman’s affair. One notes 
another proof that the two deaths at Somerton left those who 
continued to live there always aware of the misfortune that made 
that one south room sad. 
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All of the bed rooms except that one were arranged so that 
they faced away from the River, with protective corridors open- 
ing on the river side of the house on each floor. And there was, 
one understands, a fixed rule in the household, of Madame 
Hemphill’s own making, that after dusk and until the sun was up 
next day, the river windows were to remain closed all night. 

% be % @ ® 

High noon at Somerton was evidently on the wane, with 
Coleman Hemphill no longer living there, and his father giving 
but divided attention to all the business of the place, and the 
Hemphill new race course not far off on the opposite meadows 
bringing a rather doubtful clientele about the adjoining premises. 
Something of its future must have begun to hang heavily about 
the House. 

The neighborhood was changing; malaria was frightening 
those who had made the countryside fashionable. No one guessed 
that it was the damming of the river down at Fairmount under 
Lemon Hill that was causing the mischief. Stagnant water seep- 
ing into muddy banks, marshes, mosquitoes! No one connected 
the causes with the effect. 

The falls in the river under the bank at Somerton were 
silent. The sluggish stream was now “too full for sound or foam.” 
Even Roberts’ Ford was no longer possible, except during very 
dry summers. There was talk of a bridge lower down—soon dig- 
ging would begin on the canal. More mud—stagnant water— 


more mosquitoes! 
% % * % % 


At Somerton, whatever else failed the strawberries flour- 
ished. And Coleman Hemphill, the amateur gardener as yet, was 
the envy of professionals. He was to have a rival later on, Isaac 
Baker, an amateur gardener too, and originally of Germantown, 
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later of Chestnut Hill. With his partner and father-in-law, Chris- 
tian Cornelius, Isaac Baker was noted in business, not in garden- 
ing. His firm designed lighting fixtures for all of the well-to-do 
Philadelphians. Theirs were the tinkling crystal ornaments grac- 
ing ceilings and side walls from those of the Academy of Music 
chandelier down to the gilded brackets of the fashionable parlors 
of the eighteen fifties. But Isaac Baker, of Cornelius and Baker, 
in his leisure hours grew strawberries, separating the varieties by 
box hedges. He learned a lot from Coleman Hemphill’s success, 
and even improved on the Hemphill collection toward the end of 
his Chestnut Hill experiments. 

Incidentally, Baker made his final garden on the southwest 
slope of his son-in-law’s estate just off the Bethlehem Pike above 
the Whitemarsh Valley. And that son-in-law happened to be a 
grandson of Philip Price, superintendent of the Westtown School, 
who, one remembers, had come across country at least once to 
take a look at Judge Peters’ agricultural ventures at Belmont, and 
then is said to have crossed the ford above the Hemphill estate 
at Somerton to see the gardens. The fame of young Hemphill’s 
strawberries had made news as far as West Chester and beyond 
evidently but I rather doubt if Coleman Hemphill would have 
much valued that compliment paid him by Friend Price at that 
time; later yes, perhaps. 

Just now what would matter to Coleman would be that he 
was the first to succeed in making strawberries grow in the State. 
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Chapter Six 


yielded to a Lebanon Valley complex of calm assurance 
as to Mrs. Hemphill’s share of the Coleman wealth being 
the last thing to worry about. Better than most Philadelphia on- 


Posi STOEVER, shrewd as he was, may well have 


lookers he was aware of the amazing resources of the mountain 
of iron at Cornwall and of the cumulative enlargements of 

the upper Valley works there, all of which would make the 
7 eighteenth century plant at the Elizabeth Furnace a mere side- 
play by 1882. 

And as the years passed over him and over Hemphill, he 
had taken it for granted that the eminently successful lawyer and 
politician would continue to have liberal Coleman backing. Cer- 
_ tainly James Coleman, Margaret Coleman Hemphill’s brother, 
was the outstanding one of Robert Coleman’s sons in the iron 
business since his father’s death. Stoever knew, for an instance, 
_ that the Coleman fortune had doubled, trebled indeed, under 
Robert Coleman’s sons and now his grandsons. 

But as Frederick Stoever’s son-in-law reminded him lately, 
Margaret Hemphill’s inheritance from her father’s estate had 
been too long separate from the fortune of the Coleman family 
to duplicate, let alone triplicate itself under Hemphill’s lavish 
management and carefree expenditures. Especially would this 
be true after the Jackson re-election to the presidency. The Fed- 
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ral government’s refusal to renew the charter for the United 
States banks established under Hamilton’s plan in the early years 
of the republic, was soon to be felt in full force in the money 
markets and exchanges of the country. 

Mescheart admitted that the Colemans had probably given 
Hemphill his first leg-up in the law, certainly onto the Bench and 
probably into Congress. But what had he done in Congress? 
Made friends with the Southerners who had ousted Quincy 
Adams and the Federalists, and who had put in Jackson with his 
“States Rights.” How about interstate transportation? How about 
canals and Coleman ore boats? How about the iron business 
generally, with this low tariff and free trade talk? 

“All right for you to be one of the new Democrats, sir,” 
Stoever's son-in-law had remarked. “Free trade is all right for an 
importer of Madeira and foreign wines. But how about the Cole- 
man's pigs?” That was the colloquial, and indeed I believe the 
trade name for pig iron in those days of the late twenties and 
thirties. “How about killing the goose with the golden eggs with 
free trade, sir? What will Hemphill make of his new china busi- 
ness, which I hear young Coleman boasts he will have none of? 
I tell you that foolish fellow, Jo Hemphill, is sitting out on the 
end of his limb of the Coleman tree sawing himself off his perch.” 

And Frederick Stoever from something he had lately heard 
about the Hemphill china business was forced to acquiesce over 
this last. 

“Have you heard any direct news of their affairs, Heiss?” 
was what he said. 

“Well, yes. I heard that Rawle told someone, Nick Biddle 
it was, that he, Hemphill, thinks he ought to have gotten a cabi- 
net position for all he’s secretly done for Jackson in the campaign 
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in Pennsylvania, and certainly should get the Democrat’s nomi- 
nation for the Senate next term. And if he does get what he be- 
lieves is owing to him—himself in the Senate—young Coleman in 
his pottery, all’s well in the world for the Hemphills. And the 
‘Coleman family can go hang.’ He told Rawle this I hear when 
Rawle advised caution. 

“If you ask me, sir, I think Rawle is about through with 
Hemphill, thinks he has lost his head. And he'll lose the china 
business, if what my Elizabeth tells me is a fact. But you must 
know about that, sir—Elizabeth got it from her mother.” 

“About the dog-fight, do you mean?” Frederick Stoever 
asked gravely. 

“Yes, Coleman’s spotted doggies—Dalmatians, he calls ’em, 
fighting all over the Tucker-Hemphill store room. Crashing down 
on all the new decorated stuff, upsetting tables, battering shelf 
loads into fragments. Terrible rumpus! Old Tucker bouncing in 
at the uproar, sees the havoc, fulminates in George Fox-Quaker- 
Penn-Bible talk against the outrage. Coleman Hemphill stand- 
ing there slapping his riding whip against his boots and laughing 
with his cronies he’s brought along to see his ‘d—— paint shop.’ 

“Ordered out by Tucker! Boasts now it’s a good thing 
maybe. Says he’s always hated the whole idea. What do you 
think of it? Mrs. Stoever must have told you, sir.” 

“I think it happened,” Stoever said slowly. “The foreman 
told Mrs. Stoever when she went to match a china cup in her 
tea set. He told her all their best sets were smashed. Couldn't 
even match her cup.” 

“Well, if I were Tucker, I'd get out,” Mescheart snapped 
vindictively. “And if I were you, sir, I would pull out of that 
bank of Biddle’s and out of most of the rest of em. Your friend 
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Jackson has shaken all the plums he needs off that tree. He'll 
let the rest rot. I'm pulling in everything I’ve got lying about. 
Better do the same, father-in-law!” 

Frederick Stoever cast a wary eye on Mescheart, and said 
slowly: 

“Hemphill has been warned not to get in wrong with the 
Federal party, Heiss. It was explained to him that he'll be useful 
to us as a go-between.” He made a wry face and continued 
reluctantly: “But Tucker has made up his mind to get out of the 
pottery partnership, I heard only yesterday. Hemphill will run 
it alone, or not at all. Too bad! 

“As for my bank affairs, I’ve not a cent in Biddle’s bank, nor 
any debts. Nor have I shaky loans—but, Heiss, if the men here 
and up-state who have helped me put Jackson in, are caught in 
what is coming in this change of banking policy, Ill help them 
through the crisis to the best of my ability. That’s the way I see 
it, Heiszinger.” 

“Well, don’t send them to me, sir, for I will not,” seems to 
have been Heiszinger Mescheart’s final word on the subject. 

And apropos that conversation, I note two results that fol- 
lowed. 

The warning to Hemphill about political activity was so 
effective that his career in Congress was summed up in a few 
words in public print at his death some years later—“tactful, 
giving offense to none, open-minded, genial and ready to listen.” 
These were the high lights of the paragraph. 

And apropos the bank panic of Jackson’s day as President, 
the executors of Frederick Stoever’s estate years later were 
astonished and shocked to find among his many good securities 
and assets a surprising number of certificates of unsecured loans 
to men long since dead or gone out of business as bankrupts. 
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Loans made apparently at the time of the Jackson change of 
policy with regard to the former Bank of the United States of 
America, and the failure of the great bank in Philadelphia over 
which Nicholas Biddle presided. 

As for Frederick Stoever, a Democrat he had become, and 
a Democrat he was to remain through failing banks, States Rights 
upheavals, emancipation crises, and the Civil War. 

And his relations with the Hemphill family were just as 
markedly simple and consistent. As those who knew Somerton 
in those years were to discover for themselves, Coleman Hemp- 


hill best of all. 
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Chapter One 


T 1s difficult to put your finger on the point in the material 
] when the frayed weave first begins to degenerate into the 
actual rent. 

Judge Joseph Hemphill might never have guessed that he 
had passed the peak of success if the spectacular failure of the 
great bank over which his friend, Nicholas Biddle, presided had 
not involved his own fortune also. 

And even that debacle of 1833 which was national in its 
extent, and political in its implications of the Government's 
change of policy, even that need not have involved Judge Hemp- 
hill’s future in troublesome financial complications, if it had not 
been for the pottery failure that came soon afterwards. 

It is true he had put up most of his available cash and all of 
_ his available securities to help stave off the run on the bank when 
that was impending, but so did other men more versed in bank 
transactions than he was. It was the personal failure he had to 
face in the Tucker-Hemphill potteries which gave him the stag- 
gering blow of real failure. Yet when he met his creditors on 
that first impact, his bland composure and apparent sureness of 
being able to satisfy them was everywhere remarked. 

“Master of himself, though china fall” had been Heiszinger 
Mescheart’s malicious parody on the phenomenon, yet when the 
settling up day loomed even that outward control of his expres- 
sion was going to be almost impossible to keep up, unless he 
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could meet the most obvious of those debts by something more 
charming to the creditors than words and smiles. Ten thousand 
dollars (in those days a large and substantial sum) would be none 
too much to save him from bankruptcy then and there and put 
his finances past the immediate danger line. 

Ten thousand dollars could be raised on a mortgage on 
Somerton, now his best asset, but just now the usual sources of 
ready capital were tied up in the Town. Moreover from his wife’s 
family, Hemphill was not ina position to ask tactfully for money. 
Perhaps they resented the spectacular part he had taken during 
the bank panic. Had he not kept the Hemphill carriage at the 
bank, conspicuously drawn up as though waiting for him for 
hours? The supposition that the well-known friend and supporter 
of President Jackson had returned from Washington with assur- 
ances from the Government, and was conferring with the bank 
directors as to ways and means, was what was meant to be 
inferred by that gesture, of course. 

Very dramatic; very noble. And very misleading. The Cole- 
mans would not enjoy that display; would resent the carriage 
and horses, and the farce of authority from Washington. Would 
discount the nobility. 

Yet though they might not be “dramatic and noble” towards 
their brother-in-law Hemphill, there would be no question of 
letting a Coleman down. And Margaret Coleman Hemphill if 
she asked for help, could count on getting it. 

Perhaps Rawle arranged it. Perhaps it was a matter between 
Mrs. Hemphill and James Coleman’s widow, Anne, her sister- 
in-law. She seems to have had an important voice in the Coleman 
business during the minority of her children, and she could and 
did loan money, perhaps from her own fortune to Margaret 
Hemphill. At all events a mortgage on Somerton was arranged. 
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Ten thousand dollars was loaned on this security, and by a family 
pact among the Colemans the mortgage seems to have lain sealed 
among Mrs. James Coleman’s papers for some years to come, 
without any talk of interest, or any demand for part re-payment. 
Strictly a family document, not alluded to. Not forgotten either! 
After all, under ordinary circumstances Somerton was a royal 
security on ten thousand dollars. Properties along the river in 
18380, from Morris’ former estate at Lemon Hill to Somerton and 
beyond were held at the highest price real estate had ever 
brought since the Colony of Pennsylvania was deeded to Penn. 
Yet only two years later the situation had changed. Values had 
fallen and continued to fall because circumstances were not 
ordinary, were very far from ordinary, even at Somerton. 

The Joneses of Rockland, the Smiths of the Falls, the Reeves, 
the Shippens, the Landreths and the Corlies-Fishers, the Ran- 
dolphs and Spencers, the Rawles and Sims, the Brecks and the 
Peters—all the rest of Philadelphia’s first and richest, who in that 
particular region had formerly bid against one another for acres 
along the river, were growing wary of more acres out there. 

Quite disconcertingly too, a factory for supplying pharma- 
_ cies with drugs was being built on some acres hitherto dedicated 
to gardens, not far from Somerton. It was a factory which paid 
its owners largish returns by manufacturing quinine, for one 
item. And quinine was greatly in demand, because of the chills 
and fever. And the chills and fever were blamed on miasma from 
the river. “Proud” Martha Bryan was not the first to prove that 
this fever could bring death, not the last along that riverside. 

Death from this malaria came, it was said, from the damp 
chill of evening up from the river. Mists held the poison, hot 
sultry summers and swamps brought it; they also brought mos- 
quitoes. Only after the first frosts was the fever over. This was 
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the common verdict along the river. People were afraid to bring 
young children to live in these country places. 

What more natural than for others to follow the example 
of Coleman Hemphill’s wife and insist on living elsewhere? What 
more natural than that the value of real estate should fall? Places 
went abegging, remained half closed. Fashion took to her heels, 
and went out the York Road; out the Darby Road; out the road 
toward Baltimore; out to Germantown and over to Cheltenham 
and the Second Street Pike. Anywhere away from rivers. Espe- 
cially rivers that were above tidewater, and were smooth and 
sluggish because of dams, because of canals. 

It would be eighty years almost before anyone connected 
the mosquito with the mischief and would drain the marshes to 
prevent mosquitoes from breeding; or before any doctor, putting 
two and two together, would prove that stagnant water was a 
breeding place for mosquitoes, or that evening sorties of a cer- 
tain species of these pests could spread one case of fever over 
a whole region. 

Meanwhile the factory near the edge of the Somerton estate 
greatly prospered, first under its originator James Farr, and then 
under his two young partners Powers and Weightman, and 
finally under the sole survivor of the firm, Weightman. 

Eventually the survivor, Weightman, sold his factory for 
making drugs to stave off death to a cemetery company. He kept 
for himself a lot in which to be buried with his descendants. A 
very handsome marble gravestone now marks his body’s resting 
place. It is surrounded by other graves, other monuments, for the 
cemetery became the impressive place for Philadelphians of 
wealth and family to bury their dead. It was named after the one- 
time country seat of the Rawles and Randolphs, a half-mile dis- 
tant, Laurel Hill. And if all of the Philadelphians buried there 
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should come to life again, the place would be a large town, as 
large almost as the old town which Charles Thompson and Wil- 
liam Lewis knew when they did business in the Philadelphia of 
their heyday. 

But when Weightman sold his factory site to the cemetery 
company for a cemetery, and later when Frederick Stoever sold 
his acres on the east bank to enlarge it, it was still more like a 
country park than a graveyard. And indeed, so tradition runs, to 
make it popular a strange piece of publicity was devised, it is 
alleged, by the directors. 

The company is said to have wanted Charles Thompson’s 
heir, a rather unattached heir and nephew it is said tradition- 
ally, and some even more distant kin, to permit the bodies of the 
late Charles Thompson and his wife, Hannah, to be removed 
from the Harriton family graveyard on that estate and to be 
buried under a handsome monument at Laurel Hill. The Harri- 
son heirs refused with horror; one of the Thompson heirs, it is 
said, accepted with no horror. Gossip reported that the bodies 
had been removed at night and taken across country to Laurel 
Hill. The then owner of Harriton averred that the wrong graves 
had been rifled. And if dust or bones were interred at Laurel 
- Hill under a Charles Thompson monument, they were neither 
Thompson nor Harrison, but possibly negro slave fragments. 

It was a fact that the Richard Harrison slaves who were 
' house servants were buried in that family plot. And as there were 
few stones to mark any of the mounds, and none as yet to mark 
the Thompsons’ graves, how easy to make a mistake, especially 
at night, hurried by fear of detection. The chances seem about 
fifty-fifty, therefore, that Hannah Harrison Thompson never 
returned within sight of Somerton, even in her coffin. 

At all events, what had ceased to be a fashionable colony 
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for live Philadelphians became an overcrowded burial region for 
dead Philadelphians of former wealth and social importance. 
To all of which, Somerton or rather Strawberry, was a witness in 
the course of the next hundred years. 

But while the afternoon of the House still marked the dial 
in the eighteen thirties, I find two more references to Margaret 
Hemphill among the Stoever papers. One concerned a service 
she rendered Frederick Stoever, and the other concerned a ser- 
vice she asked of Frederick Stoever, and naturally did not ask 
in vain. 

The time that Frederick Stoever sought help from Mrs. 
Hemphill was on a winter day and in Town. He left his ware- 
house down on Front Street early, and made his way laboriously 
up the steep cobbled hill to the Hemphill town house some five 
squares west. There was a sleety rain that froze as it fell, horses 
were slipping, drays sliding and pedestrians were going down by 
the dozens. A horrid afternoon darkening into a treacherous 
night. A servant was sprinkling ashes on Hemphill’s front steps 
when Stoever arrived. And a good thing, too, for those marble 
steps of the Philadelphia houses were the devil to slip on, even 
though the iron balustrades were on each side for a safety pre- 
caution. 

The servant took Stoever’s card, which was heavily edged 
with black, and observed that the gentleman himself was in 
black broadcloth, and remembered why, nodding to himself as 
he recalled the reason. 

Since he had seen Mr. Stoever last out in the country, there 
had been a long obituary in the newspaper concerning Mrs. 
Stoever's death. Evidently the gentleman calling at that hour 
so soon after dinner, an hour sacred to the brief afternoon nap 
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of heads of families, had come on business other than a polite call. 

Would Mrs. Hemphill see him? That was doubtful. The 
household had orders on that score. Mrs. Hemphill was not by 
any means always “in,’—a new word in American households 
and apt to offend the consciences of some. Was not “in” that is 
until five in the afternoon on winter evenings in town. 

However, if it were business that would be different, espe- 
cially for this gentleman, shaking his great coat cape and knock- 
ing the mud off his boots on the scraper, even depositing his 
great umbrella in the iron rack there. 

By way of precaution the man showed Mr. Stoever into the 
little reception room to the left of the hall, then if his mistress 
should by any chance be in the back parlor, or even the front and 
not “in” he could be shown out with no offense to anyone. 

Presently he came back with an air of having guessed right, 
assured the visitor that his mistress would be down to see him 
very soon. 

Frederick Stoever with the impetus of a somewhat troubled 
resolve still a fixation with him, settled down not very patiently 
to wait, wondering what “very soon” might mean in this silent 
house. The carpets muffled the sounds inside, and the sleet turn- 
_ ing to snow muffled them outside. The fire burning in the small 
coal grate, brass trimmed and high above the hearth, was pleas- 
ant to draw up to. The twill curtains almost darkened the high 
’ window. Like the colors of the carpet, which was Aubisson, an 
oval with wine color ground and dark green and yellow figura- 
tions, those that marked the twill curtains were of the same 
general tone, medallions in endless repetition entwined in orna- 
mental foliage. Stoever noted the medallions with an irritated, 
yet absent-minded attention, because French twills of this qual- 
ity had always attracted his wife. Only she chose blue back- 
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grounds. The last samples of imported stuff she had shown an 
interest in he himself had got for her to decide about. It was to 
be for the covering on little Sally’s day-bed, which needed re- 
newing her mother thought. Good God, what a year he'd gone 
through since then! Her death, his daughter, Mrs. Mescheart’s 
breakdown, and Mescheart’s determination to take her abroad 
for an indefinite time of travel, his own refusal to let his little 
daughter Sally go with them, and then the child’s loneliness with 
just servants at home, and with Jefferson, his son, away at board- 
ing school, and then his desperate decision, backed by all the tra- 
ditions of his wife's family to put Sally for the autumn and winter 
with those superior women of the Moravian School at Lititz. 
Then young Jefferson’s visit up there and his report that his little 
sister was too young, too delicate for all that drill and clatter of 
older pupils. He said it was too hard on the little girl, the sleep- 
ing in a dormitory, the cold corridors, the cold church. Jeff had 
been adamant that little Sally must be brought home. But 
brought home to what, his father had asked his own heart. The 
house his dear wife had made so homelike, so comfortable, so 
welcoming just by her presence and clever, efficient ways was 
nothing to come home to for him, less than nothing to the deli- 
cate little girl. 

He was meditatively rubbing the curtain material between 
his thumb and finger when Mrs. Hemphill entered the room. 
After their greeting, because she observed his interest in the 
curtains, she told Stoever an amusing fact about those window 
draperies. 

They had been ordered by Judge Hemphill, said she, to 
specially honor LaFayette’s brief last stay with them in the city. 
He had been for a day and a night their guest-at this house on the 
occasion of the great ball in his honor, and next day had departed, 
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stopping only for a midday banquet at Somerton en route to 
Judge Peters’ at Belmont. 

Well, the oval room had been re-decorated for his special 
reception room, and the curtain design had been imported by a 
Philadelphia firm as a LaFayette pattern, and curtains made 
also for his bed and hung there also, and in the oval room, and 
pointed out to the great visitor as a direct compliment to himself 
by Judge Hemphill. 

Whereupon Monsieur de LaFayette had examined the 
medallions through his quizzing glass, and pointed out on his 
part that the emblem entwined about the miniatures had indeed 
French words, but was not the motto of his house, au contraire 
that of the Prince of Wales! And in short, the portraits must be 
those of George, Prince Regent and Caroline of Brunswick. The 
twill had been ordered and made no doubt for a coronation 
fashion by “the Trade” in London, but because that joint corona- 
tion never took place, no doubt “the Trade” thought that “the 
rose would smell as sweet under another name.” Hence it was 
called LaFayette in America, instead of the Hanoverian royal 
pair in England. “N’est pas, mon cher Hemphill?” 

She told the amusing contretemps with humor, touching 

lightly on her husband's chagrin and indeed refusal to admit that 
LaFayette’s version was any more plausible than his own. But 
_ the curtains had presently been removed from the guest room 
bed, and this pair and the ones in her own particular sanctum 
were all that remained to remind the initiated that on one issue 
the admiring host and his old friend the Marquis had differed. 

When Frederick Stoever and his hostess had settled down 
comfortably before the glowing English coal grate, Margaret 
Hemphill dropped into seriousness, gauging tactfully that only 
a serious matter could have brought her visitor as a mere caller 
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to her door. She had called on his wife more than once since 
the famous strawberry dinner, and once sent her flowers, and one 
June some strawberries, after Mrs. Stoever had fallen into in- 
validism. She had her own reasons to be grateful to Frederick 
Stoever. Had he not by well-timed advice and perhaps some 
quietly manipulated interference disentangled her husband from 
a too public and unguarded appearance of political backing of 
those Democratic forces which had swept Jackson into office, 
and attempted in one fell swoop to rip up the tariff laws? She 
wondered how this Jeffersonian enthusiast felt about his party 
and his candidate now that President Jackson had proved more 
radical and more stubborn to follow his own plans than some of 
his partisans could have wished. 

She knew Hemphill was glad to have been left out of the 
party councils in time. Though she was amusedly aware that he 
preferred to ignore the fact that it was originally Frederick 
Stoever, the staunch Democrat, who had suggested his remain- 
ing neutral in the general change of sides. For he already prided 
himself that he had “voted for six years in Congress and had 
never embarrassed either his fellow Pennsylvanians or the Ad- 
ministration.” 

When Frederick Stoever now however, launched with 
simple brevity into his perplexity over his little daughter’s pres- 
ent plight at boarding school, she gave him her immediate and 
very practical attention. Perhaps she had not been the wisest 
of mothers, perhaps in her pride she had not been wisely just to 
herself either, making a barrier that was hard to cross between 
herself and those she loved most. But here was a trouble quite 
outside herself, which had nothing to do with those dear to her. 
She could sense it, recognize this otherwise very dominant man’s 
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efficiently as she would for a hurt dog or a lamed horse; as she 
undoubtedly could for some outsider in some sudden catastro- 
phe on the street. By nature she was intrepid; by the slow on- 
slaught of life on herself she was stoical. She had never seen 
Stoever’s little daughter Sally, but she sensed her in her heart 
at once. The great school she knew very well. 

What she said at last when her visitor had paused in his 
report of young Jeff's protest, with a gesture of baffled apology 
for bringing such a quandary to her, was apparently beside the 
mark inasmuch as he hesitated for a moment searching for an 
answer. 

“Is Sally very, very pretty like her sister? Or in time will 
she grow to be very pretty and very composed and a little sad 
like little Mrs. Mescheart?” was what she asked him. 

“No,” he said at last, “no, Sally is not like Elizabeth. We 
think her beautiful, but not for her features! No—but for her 
smile,” he got out at last hesitatingly. “Her face lights up, her 
whole self lights up. It is not so much gaiety as happiness. She 
has a very wonderful mind, sensitive to fineness, her mother 
always said. Which is why we must not allow anything to make 
her timid or afraid to be her independent little self now that her 
mother is gone. That is the reason I feel so desperate and come 
to you upon whom I have no claim, no claim whatever.” He 
sighed and yet he smiled at her, for she put him at ease, though 
it was to him an odd and unexplainable instinct which had made 
him seek council of her. 

There must be other schools, other women teachers whom 
he could entrust with Sally’s education, he urged. Her mother 
believed that this youngest one of theirs could take a finer edu- 
cation than the others, but as he urged it, he knew that it would 
never have occurred to Sarah to seek Mrs. Hemphill’s help. Per- 
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haps he had been over-anxious to seek it himself, but her quiet 
attention disarmed him into more disclosures. 

Jeff called it too big for a mere child; but it was the finest 
young ladies’ seminary Stoever knew anything about, a great 
reputation. The Sisters were good and kind—“What do you think, 
Mrs. Hemphill?” he asked, rising and standing before the fire. 
“I must not detain you on my business too long,” he looked down 
at her. “It is not fair nor just that you should be bothered at all. 
But it may be that you have a suggestion, my dear madam, and 
then,” with a sigh of perturbation, “then I'll be going.” 

“I am glad you have honored me, Mr. Stoever, with your 
confidence,” Margaret Hemphill said with direct simplicity and 
kindness. “I think it is a very important matter to put right and 
to put right soon, if your son’s alarm is well founded. Why not 
go up there tomorrow and take everyone by surprise, and make 
your own quiet investigation? Chilblains, cold dormitory, cold 
church and the child’s timidity. You know, and I know, it is a 
fine school, but possibly not for your little Sally. When you 
come back, or say by next Saturday, I may have someone for 
you to meet here quietly at supper. Someone I’ve known and 
been on the happiest terms with for years, not exactly a cousin 
of my mother’s, but brought up as one. She is younger than I am, 
and yet not young. She and her sister have a home school in New 
Jersey at a place called Lawrenceville near Princeton. You may 
know the place? An ample, comfortable house. Living there 
would be like living at home, good manners, a good table and 
real teaching. Both the Misses Craig have been teachers here in 
Philadelphia. The child would have care. They are very gently 
bred and efficient. If I had had a girl I would have sent her to 
them gladly.” She nodded up at him with a very compact 
assurance. “The minute you began to describe your Sally, I 
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thought of the Craigs,” she went on smiling. “Possibly you will 
not need to change now, possibly this winter they may have no 
vacancy, but you could judge for yourself in case a later oppor- 
tunity turns up.” Yes, she could see the whole thing in a clear 
perspective; could he see it too, she wondered. 

“Does this help any, Mr. Stoever?” she asked him as he 
stood looking down at her, weighing what she had told him. He 
took her hand with a warm grateful grasp. “It helps mightily, 
Mrs. Hemphill,” he said, “and I take your advice most grate- 
fully.” This from him was astonishing. “I will go up to surprise 
the whole works, I'll get as far as Lancaster tomorrow, and I'll 
await your further summons here to meet the lady you mention 
on Saturday. I’m thankful to be at work at once over the matter.” 
He drew a breath of positive relief. “Standing still when you are 
anxious is a great strain, I hate to wait when a thing is to be done, 
don’t you?” 

“Sometimes standing still and waiting is all there is left,” she 
commented dryly. And then as though suddenly changing the 
subject to something not important as they stood in the doorway 
to the hall, and she had pulled the bell for the servant to see 
him out, English fashion, “Tell me,” she said, “do you think the 
Tavern on the Ridge below Somerton at the Falls is a decent sort 
of place for young men of Coleman's crowd to stop at? They go 

down there pretty regularly, I notice.” 
) He thought of what his brother William had told him of 
Coleman and his friends out there at other places at the Falls 
and smiled amusedly down at her. “Yes, a very decent place, 
better than most,” he answered reassuringly. 

“Next time you are out in the country, Ma’am, stop and 
have a neighborly talk with the old couple who keep it. Get them 
on your side. Coleman and his friends might go to more pre- 
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tentious looking houses and fare worse. They are very good 
customers of mine, Mrs. Hemphill, so I know their wine is good. 
That old roadhouse is as self-respecting in its way as your coach- 
man out there in the snow wondering what is delaying you, is in 
his.” He took her hand gently, “Good day, Ma’am, and thank 
you from my heart.” He did not hear her half-breathed:—“And 
thank you from mine.” But he knew what trouble of mind and 
heart lay back of her question. 

He knew from Coleman’s own half sullen, wholly unhappy 
confidences that the pottery project was completely off the pro- 
gram; office work of any kind crossed out. And the race course 
and trotting matches were costing too much to be scheduled for 
another season. The crowds that gathered had been complained 
of by the neighbors. 

Whether it was this series of failures or a more obscure rea- 
son, Coleman Hemphill was finding it more and more difficult 
to spend any time within the gates of Somerton. Always there 
was some excuse when he passed Somerton by on his way out 
the Ridge Road to the Falls, an excuse not to stop this time. 

His two young sons there? “Well, another day, any time, 
but this time, would have to do to see the boys!” Was his wife’s 
jealousy the cause? It seems probable. 

Even the Dalmatian pups—a big litter this time. And Cole- 
man hadn't been at the kennels to look them over. It meant end- 
less recrimination when he got home, or confused lies on his 
part. Easier to stay away. | 

The strawberries? Well, those were well mulched down 
until next spring. Besides more beds were being made for the 
new varieties over at the farm. More land was being added to the 
farm. Crops there could be made to pay. Coleman was hopeful 
about the farm. 
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Chapter One 


N THE matter of the sale of Somerton when Mrs. James Cole- 
[v= estate was being settled up by her executors, and the 

mortgage on Somerton was to be settled too, Judge Hemp- 
hill’s estate was also involved. For Joseph Hemphill had died in 
1842 leaving very little by way of assets. Mrs. Hemphill was to 
survive her husband for another eleven years, and she may well 
have had an income from the Coleman estate, through some gen- 
erous family arrangement, but she could not well maintain Cole- 
man’s family in two places any longer, at Somerton and at Cole- 
man’s farm. Hence the sale of Somerton. 

For Coleman’s wife remained fixed in her aversion to Som- 
erton, and Coleman remained fixed to his wife. He was troubled, 
but not very practical about what the future of his two older 
-sons might be, but he dared not suggest their coming to live 
with him. They, poor boys, were even more troubled about 
being ousted from Somerton, which they loved, and which was 
’ the only home they knew. Their rooms that had been theirs since 
nursery days, their guns and rods, all the heterogeneous belong- 
ings of their childhood and boyhood were stored in the nearby 
attic, or out in the stables with their horses and dogs. 

They plead with their friend Mr. Stoever to advise their 
father somehow to hang on to Somerton until they should be 
old enough to run the stables and the race course and kennels 
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for themselves. They were more troubled about their future than 
their father, but not more practical. They would have urged their 
foolish plans on their grandmother, but that their friend Mr. 
Stoever peremptorily shamed them out of. He told them that 
their grandmother had enough to bear without that. 

And indeed in settling up the medley of her husband’s 
affairs, Margaret Hemphill had probably more than enough to 
bear. Saying farewell to Somerton would seem a small trial com- 
pared to the confusion of what remained to be done before that 
sale could take place. 

Why Hemphill, who had been a clever lawyer, had allowed 
his affairs to get into such a tangle was a reflection on his will- 
power at the end of his career rather than on his knowledge of 
right and wrong. Like his son Coleman, perhaps like most popu- 
lar men, this very social, very agreeable gentleman preferred to 
avoid scenes, and to forego unpleasant truths. For ease of inter- 
course in the bosom of his family, he preferred not to know his 
debts by putting his affairs in order! And his reward was a peace- 
ful death, a fine funeral, and leading up to that, no worry, for in 
the end he had ceased to make a point of Coleman’s sticking to 
Somerton, even in the matter of horses and kennels, that had 
once absorbed his son’s attention. He had ceased to make a point 
that Coleman should in any practical way oversee his own two 
older boys. It is said that towards the close of his life he had 
even settled down with some show of peaceful enjoyment on 
Coleman's farm nearer town. Perhaps in his heart he agreed 
with his daughter-in-law that Coleman was better suited, better 
equipped to live within his allowance on a truck farm than to 
play the country gentleman on the Somerton estate. 

I rather gather that Mrs. Coleman Hemphill’s influence on 
both men was to persuade them that they were no more built to 
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do business with horse and cattle dealers than with china mer- 
chants and with bankers. Landscape gardening, horticulture, 
truck gardening, nursery planting, in short growing things, these 
were old arts, newly organized in Pennsylvania since John Bar- 
tram’s day. There was French blood in Mrs. Coleman Hemphill, 
neé Gueyer, and she knew what she wanted, and perhaps did 
not mind on whose toes she trod to get it. Certainly she got Cole- 
man to think her way, and probably the old judge. 

As for Margaret Hemphill and her daughter-in-law, Cole- 
man's wife, so long as Judge Hemphill lived and chose to ignore 
the whole unhappy situation, chose to ride down daily to stroll 
about his son’s farm and renew his farmer-boy youth in crop talk 
and dairy interests with his son, one doubts if either woman 
sought the other's company, or made much of invariably avoid- 
ing each other either. 

All the money came from Mrs. Hemphill, senior, and all 
the backing of social standing in the Town was hers, but she 
would take no advantage to dominate the situation because of 
these things. It is more probable that she would outwardly 
ignore Coleman's absences from Somerton, and her daughter- 
in-law’s influence against his sons, but she would not, after her 
husband's example, buy peace by condoning the injustices. 

In those years before Hemphill’s death, Somerton remained 
outwardly almost the same as in its heyday. Less company com- 
' ing and going, a little faded, a little shabby perhaps, but more 
mellow and more serene for the slowing down of activities there. 
Only old servants remained; those who had no other where to 
go perhaps. 

Being a woman of few words, if she realized now that her 
son's failure was as much her fault as his, Margaret Hemphill 
never tried to mend the situation by words. Indeed it seems 
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probable that she accepted Frederick Stoever’s calm helpfulness 
as go-between in the affairs of her son without much discussion 
as to who was to blame or for what. 

She was aware that Stoever had as stern a point of view as 
her own family evinced in the matter of Coleman’s lacks, but 
she also knew that this older man understood those lacks, and 
without condoning her son’s weakness, sympathized with his 
dilemma, and even enjoyed his good points better than she ever 
had. Certainly he sympathized with Coleman’s marital impasse. 

The dilemma of a foolish man’s getting into, and unhappy 
impossibility of getting out of. 

That is the way she expressed it to herself. One doubts if 
she ever put it into words, except to herself. But she thought 
these thoughts out in a kind of refrain beneath the composed 
exterior of her days at Somerton, which is how Somerton came 
to accept her verdict and not only accept but transmit it long 
afterwards, making it sound familiar like a tale that is told. 

Walls have ears for soundless things, like thoughts. 

In the matter of her grandsons, whom Coleman would not 
surrender to her care legally, or properly provide for himself, 
there could and there would have been a bitter quarrel between 
mother and son had it not been for Frederick Stoever’s influence, 
not only with Coleman to a certain point, but with the two boys 
who took his authority for granted, liking him wholeheartedly. 
They regarded him as their special friend. Their father they 
sensed as lacking towards them, but they were indifferent rather 
than hurt. The only real interest they had in common with him 
was horses, and they soon learned that the grandmother knew 
more about horses than Coleman, and she was the only one of 
their kinsfolk who could be depended upon to show them, or the 
horses, durable kindness. 
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Their grandfather, the Judge, like the Hemphill family 
across country in Delaware and Chester Counties they vaguely 
realized as connections, but not to be counted on, rather to be 
avoided in fact. Possibly Joseph Hemphill made efforts to do his 
duty by these two odd specimens of heavy youth, but he re- 
marked testily of them that when they were properly dressed and 
cleaned up for company they acted like grooms with their bet- 
ters, and when they were at ease and were at home in their 
clothes, they smelt of the stable and were not as respectful as 
grooms. 

In his abrupt way, Frederick Stoever was actually their 
most dependable older friend. His business often took him to the 
Falls, where his brother, whom the Hemphill boys knew as “old 
Mr. William” was in charge of the Stoever estate on both sides 
of the river. The two Stoever brothers often met and conferred; 
“old Mr. William” of the Falls Village was the Stoever brother 
who could not take an education, but who had taken a shrew 
for a wife. So the two held their conferences generally down at 
the private parlor of the Falls Tavern. The tavern bar was a 
happy hunting ground for the young Hemphills, as well as the 
grooms and stable boys of Somerton and the other nearby estates. 
Not a good rendezvous, either for youngsters. Smoking, liquor 
and rough talk could be bad for boys in their very early teens, 
was “old Mr. William’s” verdict. Once indeed he had jerked the 
_ two young Hemphills out of a silly bit of bravado down there, 
when to show how rich they were they rolled greenbacks into 
spills and lit cigars with them. They were rough enough then 
even, to smoke without a qualm before the gaping, half-scoffing, 
half-laughing circle in the room. But they were not assured 
enough to disobey old Mr. William Stoever when he had ordered 
them home to bed. 
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It was after this that Mr. Frederick Stoever advised their 
grandmother about their schooling, and even produced a young 
student whom she paid to give them the only winter of lessons 
in their lives. By 1842 when their grandfather Hemphill died, 
and there was in the course of a year or more a settling up of the 
Somerton estate by public sale, it was by Mr. Stoever’s persua- 
sion also that these two youths of perhaps fourteen and thirteen 
years or thereabouts, who knew horses as they knew nothing 
else, were transported across country to West Chester, that 
Quaker community where Hemphills from early settler days 
in the County had a standing and solid reputation. An old family 
servant, once their nurse, was installed to keep house for them, 
and a responsible older man who had grown up in the Somerton 
stables was given a share of their future business of dealers in 
horses; a kind of livery business it got to be, as they grew into 
manhood, and remunerative and respected. Not of course, as 
socially well looked upon as the tree and shrub nursery business 
their father, Coleman Hemphill, is said to have engaged in with 
the Hoopes family of that community.* 

Whether Frederick Stoever was also the motive power in 
this second move in the Hemphill family, one does not know at 
this date, but from various sources it is clear that Coleman Hemp- 
hill counted on this friend of his mother’s to advise and help 
him, and if the rumors are true, to humorously joke him out of 
his despondencies over all that he had lost, or as he felt, had 
passed him by when Somerton was sold. 

As to Margaret Hemphill, I doubt if she tried the impossible 
ever again with her strangely disintegrated descendants. As their 


“The Hoopes were the future tree and shrub nursery firm in these parts, and 
distant family connections of the Hemphills. Somewhat earlier Philip Price of 
Westtown School had helped a Hoopes organize the first agricultural society of 
the state. 
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various fortunes continued to ebb, the Colemans with her in 
mind, came to their rescue but not with any personal intercourse. 
Mrs. Coleman Hemphill still kept her husband’s two sons well 
out of her own three children’s paths, so that one doubts if they 
ever met or that the younger set of Hemphill children recognized 
a relationship. 

Eventually they had nothing in common but “Mr. Stoever” 
and his occasional turning up to take an interest in them all. And 
Somerton they had also. For Somerton became a romantic mem- 
ory for the three who had lived there in youth, Coleman and his 
two sons, and a perpetual dream of grandeur, a lost paradise to 
the three who had never crossed its threshold. 

For after Coleman Hemphill had seen Somerton sold at 
auction, he never entered the place again, never permitted his 
three younger children to see it during their childhood or youth. 
But because of his constant talk about it, his children were to be 
aware of the traditions of the House in its heyday, and in a 
strange fashion it was to remain their home, in their romantic 
dreams of some future return. 

The bitter truth—bitter to Coleman—that the steward of 
the Philadelphia Club had bought the place and for little more 
_ than the mortgage represented, was a lasting chagrin to Cole- 
man Hemphill only. For nothing about that crept into his talk of 
Somerton. 

So it was kept from his three younger children that it had 
become a dairy farm, and that the famous strawberries and cream 
were sold to boating parties coming up the river from the new 
boat clubs down below at Fairmount. And they never knew 
until long, long afterwards the picnic farm and their father’s 
beautiful Somerton, that mirage, place of beauty and banquets 
and famous guests, were one and the same. 
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Their half-brothers could have told them if they had been 
allowed to meet them. For once in so often these two, grown 
men now, went back there and had a jolly visit with practical, 
hospitable Mrs. Grimes, who ruled the dairy farm and the varied 
household of Strawberry Mansion with a warm hand and 
stretched out arm. It was from her the story came of the Hemphill 
boys—as she called them—always asking to go up to the attic or 
beyond to look into their old rooms in the south wing on that 
third floor. Always, too, on coming down to the second hall they 
would pause at the door of the big south chamber and stand for 
a moment silent, and glancing at each other questioningly, 
noting the changes, noting what for neither of them could 
change, the vision of their mother, ever young, forever beautiful 
and proud. They could scarcely have remembered her and yet— 
thanks to their old nurse they never realized that. 

But the hospitable and efficient Mrs. Grimes was never to 
welcome the other Hemphills beneath that roof. And yet—— 

Well, I tell this story as Coleman Hemphill’s daughter 
Margaret told it to me. An old woman of eighty hunting back in 
her memories for a special memory of her father:— 

As he grew old and feeble, his memories of Somerton grew 
always more of a comfort and pride to him, she said. And one 
day they—his daughters and he—were in town and stopped at a 
rather humble little restaurant for a mid-day meal. The room was 
crowded, the service somewhat inadequate, and the noise a 
kind of numbing torture to all three of them. While waiting for 
their order to be filled, Coleman Hemphill began some rambling 
anecdote about the strawberries of Somerton, and how he had 
contrived water for them by tapping a spring a mile away, and 
piping it in wood conduits down to the house and grounds of 
Somerton. Everyone had called it a wild project, but he had done 
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it. Whereupon the proprietor paused near the table to interject 
a word or two on the same subject, having been as he said, an 
employe out there, as he took it the teller of the tale must also 
have been. 

“I was never an employe at Somerton,” Coleman Hemphill 
corrected him sternly. 

“How do you know then how Mr. Coleman Hemphill got 
water to the place?” the proprietor questioned resentfully. 

“Because I am Coleman Hemphill!” was old Mr. Hemphill’s 
tart reply. 

The man stared, apologized and left abruptly. In a few 
minutes he re-appeared with his wife. The two Hemphill daugh- 
ters and their father were invited ceremoniously to honor the 
private dining room with their presence. A full course dinner was 
served them there by the heads of the establishment. No bills 
were presented; no tips allowed; and old Coleman Hemphill and 
his daughters were bowed out of the establishment with the 
ceremony that would have become the Somerton banquet room 
of long ago. 

And Coleman Hemphill took it suavely and haughtily, as 

being his due. 
As the three walked along the street to take their street car 
for the West Chester Station, out Chestnut Street, Coleman 
Hemphill discoursed happily on his right to every courtesy from 
‘their late hosts. Had he, Coleman, not ruled such employes at 
Somerton! Had he not been the son of the House, host in his 
father’s place to distinguished guests? 

Calhoun the Vice-President, had conversed with him man 
to man; and why not, when the great Marquis de LaFayette had 
urged him to visit him in France. As to that, Daniel Webster had 
rested an arm on his shoulder and walked in the garden with him 
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in the cool of the day. Yes, and Webster was the greatest orator 
in America at the time. Poetry came natural to him. 

“T’ve told you this before,” Coleman said, waving his cane, 
“but I couldn't tell it too often. When I woke him, he sprang to 
his feet on the instant, and pointed to the sunset; beautiful, it 
was, dramatic! A great black cloud surging towards it. 


‘Drape back, drape back, the sable curtain of the night! 
And pin it with a star!’ 


“And then he put his arm on my shoulder and we walked 
along mother’s garden path—the flowers there were beautiful, as 
beautiful as—my mother! Never forget that, girls.” He frowned 
and took Mary’s arm suddenly a tired old man, talking to himself 
rather than to them:— 

“I shall remember it! Until I forget everything! Until I 
forget Somerton!” he said. 
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Chapter One 


F THE long night of Strawberry, a house disintegrating 
() into a caricature of itself, the blackout of the House is 
complete. To be sure, in the eighteen sixties a Philadel- 
phia dwelling house built for family use could keep its dignity 
as a club house, and even as a private family dwelling, where 
under certain conditions paying guests were complaisantly in- 
cluded. In the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
during years when hospitality was taxed to the utmost by con- 
gressional delegates in the Washington and Adams administra- 
tions, when the Town was the capital of the United States of 
America, boarding houses of a chic and aristocratic pattern were 
kept by people of dignity and were resorted to by gentlefolk of 
position. To board under these elite conditions neither tarnished 
the dignity of the house nor that of its owner. But a restaurant 
in the mid-nineteenth century was different. Especially one of 
the beer garden variety, or the excursionist picnic variety. The 
day of the tea house-gift shop had not dawned in the mid- 
nineteenth century, and once Mrs. Grimes gave up her respect- 
able dairy, Strawberry Mansion seemed destined for the scrap 
heap. 
“Better dead” its former owners would have said of it, could 
they have been ghosts to wander through its disheveled rooms 
after each onslaught of the public. Its gardens were dead, tram- 
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pled under the feet of men; in lieu of its great trees were porches 
which darkened its interior. Its furnishings were iron tables and 
dilapidated chairs, piled ready for use; its walls were scarred and 
its fireplaces boarded up. 

By all the laws of chance the house should have burned 
down long since. By all the changes of wind and weather, its 
leaks should have destroyed its roofs and ceilings and floors. 
And once the land upon which it stood was condemned by the 
State legislature to become part of the city’s Park, even before 
the beer garden episode it was condemned to be taken down on 
the survey maps. With all the other impedimenta of buildings 
and refuse along the riverside, Park engineer Cresson and his 
subordinates planned to remove it bodily. Its fragments were 
allocated to fill some gully that had once been a farm road or 
perhaps its own vast cellars. After all, its originators were not 
born and bred Philadelphians, for Thompson, Lewis and Hemp- 
hill were outsiders! 

Yet in spite of itself, in spite of the energetic and practical 
Cresson and his coadjutor, Knease, putting a black mark on it, 
in spite of the majority of the gentlemen of the Park Commission 
casually counting it out on their maps as not suitable for Park 
Guards dwelling, and too costly to keep up for one of the Park 
officials to use as headquarters, i.e., the superintendent, the head 
gardener, the chief of the survey department, or Cresson him- 
self, Strawberry Mansion, where now no strawberries grew, 
apparently doomed, was not destroyed then or later. In spite of 
every reason, prudential and aesthetic, for its ceasing to exist, 
Strawberry was exempted from destruction, mended and 
patched into some sort of defiance of weather and of time, and 
scheduled to go on existing. 
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And all because the one man whose word really counted in 
these matters, after a long contemplation of it, decided against 
scrapping it. | 

He sat on his horse examining it from the vantage point o 
the oval of the front driveway. Not one item of its forlornness 
escaped his appraising eye. 

Woodford and Laurel Hill, Mount Pleasant and the Cliffs, 
Lemon Hill and Belmont, Solitude and Chamonix, Sweet Briar, 
part of Sedgeley, indeed one or two other houses were obviously 
to remain as marking the great houses along the River. They were 
ancestrally Philadelphian, and were to be used primarily to 
house the personnel employed by the Park Commission and 
also to protect the Park. Sentinels on guard against the depreda- 
tions of a careless public. These houses were to stand for two- 
thirds of a century, of no interest to that public, and of only a 
little less to their tenants, but double starred by a few as part 
of Philadelphia’s family history. 

But Strawberry Mansion, the last of the country houses 
along the River to be completed in the century and a half in which 
that great series had been built, as its neighbor Woodford must 
have been amongst the earliest, Strawberry Mansion was not 
needed, not claimed by an old Philadelphia family as important, 
not wanted for any utilitarian purpose. The Quaker in Commis- 
sioner Price, the man whose arbitrary decision saved the series, 
and yet doomed certain other buildings to destruction, was I 
think not moved by the history embodied in these other houses 
nor by any antiquarian pleasure in their beauty. Least of all 
could he have been moved by the beauty of Strawberry, which 
was too near his own time to seem quaint, and not modern 
enough to seem interesting as a pattern for the immediate pres- 
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ent. No! One realizes that the others were saved because they 
were well built and solidly, durably constructed. It must have 
been for another reason that he saved Strawberry. 

The immediate present:—it was but a few years before the 
Centennial Exposition of 1876 which was to be held in that very 
Park was what chiefly occupied both the Commission members 
and the engineers who were to construct the reservoirs, water 
works, bridges and roads. But as for this particular Commis- 
sioner, Eli Price, the Centennial was probably not in his mind 
when he saved Strawberry, since on a cursory view its exterior 
was like hundreds of Quaker houses, then to be seen along the 
highways leading from the town, that had been built within the 
last forty or fifty years. As compared with its neighbors, its 1798 
historical significance, for other commissioners, could scarcely 
allow it to compete with the houses built in the days of the 
Colony, or before the Revolution of 1776, since all of them had 
all but forgotten the tradition that Charles Thompson had lived 
there during 1776. Its blackout as a picnic house, as a restaurant, 
had made its past as Somerton a forgotten story by 1865 to the 
majority of Philadelphians. But not wholly to Eli Price. 

It was a really remarkable tribute to the man on horseback 
that he remembered the Somerton which others had forgotten. 
I doubt if he knew architectural beauty when he saw it, least of 
all that of dilapidated Strawberry. History as he understood 
history would be a tale of dates and great names and momentous 
events, in school books. No, it must have been a more personal 
tribute, personal to his own history and upbringing, that gave to 
the House its reprieve as he sat contemplating it that day. 

There had been two men who had lived in this Strawberry 
that he, as a West Chester man, was familiar with by reputation, 
perhaps by actual contact—Lewis and Hemphill. Each had been 
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educated in schools that he knew, each had studied law as he 
had in Philadelphia. Each was a Quaker by training and birth, 
each for reasons of marriage had left Meeting. One of the two, 
Lewis, had specialized in the law in his, Eli Price’s, own par- 
ticular subject—deeds and procedures of real estate sale and 
mortgages. The other, Hemphill, like himself had gone into 
politics as a means to an end. Underneath his shrewd hardness 
and bargain driving, his long memory for an ultimate end, this 
Quaker Eli Price the first, son of Philip Price of Westtown School, 
with the fanatic’s eyes and impassive manner was a person of 
great sentiment. Goodness could stir him. He had by inheritance 
a response to justice; good citizenship could move his admira- 
tion. As he sat erect, meditating, appraising Strawberry, and 
the “to be or not to be” of it, did some flash of loyalty to William 
Lewis and to the genial Hemphill, its builders, stir him to pro- 
nounce his ultimatum, and yet restrain him from the personal 
confession of telling why? To pronounce, but not to explain, 
would be Eli Price’s pattern then and always. 

One might leave the episode without any explanation or 
further comment, as a sort of tableau tailpiece to this story of 
Strawberry except that between the man Eli Price and Straw- 
berry there was to be a more dramatic relationship than even 
this reprieve by him of 1870 could account for. Something was 
actually happening then and there to which Eli Price, with all 
of his planning, could have no clue. 

The clue to Eli Price himself, with his arbitrary verdict and 
its immediate effect on the House is worth following up, I 
believe. One aware of the history of the House he thus saved 
might ask in the vernacular of the present “But how did he get 
that way?” And the answer has its place as at least a side issue 
in the story of Strawberry. 
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As briefly as possible, therefore, or as Eli Price’s grand- 
daughter was apt to say when her turn to tell a tale came years 
later, “to make a long story short.” These are the reasons why 
Eli Price “was that way!” 
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Chapter Two 


Brief Notes on the Price Family 
Apropos Eli Price, Sr., and How He Got That Way 


Penn for 1000 acres in the Welsh Barony or Tract in 
1684. He sailed to America shortly afterward and settled 
and built on his land of Upper Merion. In 1697 he signed a deed 
for holdings which had formerly belonged to Francis Rawle. 
By 1703 Philip ap Rhys—now Americanized as Philip Price 
—bought nearly 1000 more acres, part of which land he re-sold 
to Richard Morris. 
His son Isaac, marrying in 1696, also bought land, this time 


Pp mite AP Ruys, Welshman, paid silver down to William 


in Plymouth Township, also in the Welsh Tract and built a 
house. Which house and farm were inherited by his son Isaac 
Price, Jr. Isaac Price, Sr., died before his father Philip. Young 
Isaac was therefore first in his grandfather’s care, and then to the 
guardianship of Friend Rowland Ellis of Bryn Mawr House near 
Haverford Meeting, then in the care of Griffith Jones of Ger- 
mantown. This Griffith Jones, an active member of the Society 
of Friends, both at Goshen Meeting in Chester County and at 
Gwynedd Valley, was younger than Rowland Ellis of Bryn Mawr 
House, and Friend Ellis entrusted him to make a good member 
of Meeting out of young Price. The reason these two Quakers 
and not his mother acted as guardians was that they were mem- 
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bers of Meeting, and Isaac’s mother was a Lutheran, Susannah 
Shoemaker by name. 

It shows the clannishness of Quakers in those days, for 
though Isaac Price, Sr., had been married to Susannah Shoe- 
maker in Meeting at the house of Richard Waln in Cheltenham 
Township, the right of the father to appoint a strict Friend for 
his son’s guardian was fully understood. 

Buttressed against the laxities of Lutheranism and worldly 
excesses of music and holiday-making, Isaac Price, Jr., appren- 
ticed to Griffith Jones, lived in a strictly Quaker household until 
he came of age. He also married into a strict family; his wife was 
Margaret Lewis, daughter of Friend Henry Lewis of Haverford 
Meeting, and of the estate to the west of what is now Overbrook, 
called “The Grange.” 

The Lewis family was active in public affairs, and Isaac 
Price's marriage to the daughter of the house was a happy one. 
A son, Philip, was born to them, and then, left too soon an 
orphan. For both parents died in 1788. This only son of an only 
son of an only son grew up at the Grange among his mother’s 
kinsfolk, just over the line of Philadelphia County. Haverford 
Meeting and the Lloyds and Morrises and the Rowland Ellis 
families and members of the Merion Friends Meeting would 
constitute his friendly horizon as a child. For he was placed by 
his parents’ last request in the guardianship of his maternal 
grandparents, Henry Lewis and Mary Taylor Lewis, until his 
majority. His marriage in 1752, also in Meeting, the Darby 
Meeting this time, to Hannah Bonsall, daughter of Benjamin and 
Martha Bonsall, of Kingsessing, started him on his man’s career. 

Thus before 1760 did the Welsh Tract Prices merge with the 
English Quaker Bonsalls. And the move from the region of the 
Schuylkill River to the shores of the Delaware and from the 
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Welsh traditions of the Tract to the English traditions of Darby, 
was the first journey of the family for a century. The change was 
so complete in all of its implications, different country aspects, 
different Meeting connections, different waterways and roads, 
different social relationships and different markets, that in his 
middle years Philip Price, II, wrote a history for his children of 
the Price family beginnings over in the far country of the Welsh 
Tract bounded by another river, and not twenty miles away! 

Perhaps he felt himself rather overwhelmed by Bonsall be- 
longings. It was Bonsall land that he farmed and more or less 
saved from the ransacking pillage of Admiral Howe’s marines in 
1777 when General Howe occupied Philadelphia. His wife 
Hannah, was a masterful little lady, recollected by her children 
and grandchildren as wearing a broad white beaver hat and 
seated in the High Gallery at Meeting on First Day, authorita- 
tively concerned about Peace. Poor lady, there had been too 
much of war in her time. 

What is not mentioned in the recollections was that the 
family’s near neighbor and friend was John Bartram. A fact that 
actually was to go deeper with them than Hannah Bonsall 
Price’s discourses and prayers concerning peace. 

Of the five children of this Bonsall-Price marriage, these 
notes are concerned with the eldest son, Philip Price, III. And 
here one pauses to take stock of this Welsh family, which had 
- survived for a century from son to son, Philip’s and Isaac’s each 
in turn, keeping well within the pattern. They had the same 
aptitude for farming, the same balanced judgment in dealing 
with neighbors and with Meeting House affairs, the same con- 
servativeness in marrying and arranging for the future, the same 
responsibility for the upbringing of children, and by their letters 
and journals, the same mixture of common sense and romantic 
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mysticism. Responsible, decisive husbands and wives, terse as 
to speech, abrupt as to manner, uncommunicative in their deal- 
ings, but fair. One observes that they preferred the country to 
the town, and invested in land. 

They were not given to aesthetics of any kind, nor were 
they light-hearted. A good, solid, plain spoken family, depend- 
able, but not socially outstanding in company. Certainly not 
brilliant or companionable, except with their kindred. Since 
the initial adventure of their leaving Europe for America, they 
were a family not inclined for new enterprises outside of familiar 
borders. The venture from one county to another comprised the 
whole travel history of the Price family for nearly a hundred 
years. 

No, the figure on horseback announcing his verdict on 
Strawberry Mansion to his subordinates in Fairmount Park, and 
with even some other commissioners on official attendance for 
that final judgment on the Park houses, the Eli Price of 1870 
could not be quite accounted for in 1800 by the family back- 
grounds and aspirations. Except indeed in one recurrent trait. 
They belonged father to son, and father to son, and then again 
father to son for four generations to the country and not to the 
town. If ever they came to town it would be to bring the country 
with them. And their reticences and caution, their brusqueries 
and arbitrariness would be better understood by country folk 
than by city men. Reading history backward from Eli Price of 
the mid-nineteenth century to those forebears of his this coun- 
try trait had a revealing aspect. Something they all possessed 
he shared, an instinct for the land. 

With the fourth generation there was to come a change that 
was even more prophetic. The change that education even more 
than religious fervor can bring about, sometimes. The third 
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Philip of the line, the son of the Philip of Kingsessing Farm and 
of the Darby Meeting and Revolutionary War depredations, the 
son born just before those “searching times” that focused into a 
rebellion and war in 1774, received a “book education.” A luxury 
not hitherto greatly sought apparently in the Price generations. 
And not only did Philip Price, III, rise to the opportunity for 
scholarship, but he pushed his advantage gained by a study of 
the past into a keen search as to other men’s knowledge of the 
present. Especially he wished enlightenment on the new science 
of agriculture. 

Coke of Norfolk had stirred up his English world on the 
matter of soil fertilization and crops and drainage and cattle 
breeding. I daresay repercussions might have reached the Prices 
on the Bonsall farm through the Bartrams of Kingsessing. That 
last fact, I think, says everything by way of an explanation of the 
trend of Philip Price, III's, interests, not only in agricultural ex- 
periments but in scientific tree planting. Later, on his farms he 
inaugurated a new system of cattle breeding, as well as of crop 
sowing, for a better yield of milk, and soon he became a great 
authority with his neighbors on all these matters. His neighbors 
incidentally were no longer those of Kingsessing for on his 
- marriage into an Irish Quaker family, the Kirks, he took his bride 
Rachel Kirk across the country to Westtown, not far from the 
large community of West Chester, where he had purchased a 
’ worn out farm acreage which he proceeded to fertilize with lime 
ready to be utilized nearby. Eventually he was made Superin- 
tendent, actually head master and administrator, of the newly 
established co-educational boarding school the Quakers built at 
Westtown, a few miles south of West Chester. And there his 
planting of trees and draining of lowlands and landscaping drew 
the interest of men of like tastes far and near. Indeed he and 
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Friend Hoopes, whose estate lay on the other side of West 
Chester, abetted by one of the Brintons, inaugurated the first 
Agricultural Society in the State, and I believe in America. He 
and Judge Peters of Belmont, on the Schuylkill, who was more 
of a theorist than a practitioner in the art of farming, kept up a 
correspondence on all sorts of kindred subjects until Philip Price, 
journeying across country to humbly advise with the great ex- 
pert, was dismayed at the neglected condition of the Judge’s 
barns and the meager showing of his crops. 

Small wonder that he crossed the ford to the Ridge Road 
on his way possibly to the Yearly Meeting in Philadelphia, and 
so passed within sight of Somerton then newly re-built and 
occupied by William Lewis, Esq., whose family he might well 
know. They were his neighbors on the Edgemont Road Farm not 
far from the West Chester Highway. 

Undoubtedly in the years to come Philip Price would also 
see something of the Hemphills of Somerton and follow the 
career of the son of Judge Joseph Hemphill with interest. Al- 
though with this particular saintly member of the Price family, 
worldly success such as Judge Hemphill’s in the eighteen twen- 
ties and thirties would hardly count. The fruits of the spirit for 
him and for his wife Rachel, being first, last and always the be-all 
and end-all of their daily lives. Even young Coleman Hemphill’s 
later success with strawberries would not engender envy, though 
it would a neighborly interest on the part of the then venerable 
Philip Price of Westtown. 

Of the many children of Philip and Rachel Price of West- 
town, Eli Price the first of the name and the third son of his 
parents was born in 1797. He was educated, as were all of his 
brothers and sisters, at the Westtown School. After his school 
days he learned business in Thomas Cope’s silk importing busi- 
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ness and later studied law in Philadelphia with John Sargeant, 
a notable member of the Bar; to which Bar he was admitted in 
1822. This initial law practice for this son of the Price family 
began some years after William Lewis had died, and Somerton 
had become the country seat of Joseph Hemphill, Esq. So that 
the young lawyer from West Chester and Judge Hemphill, once 
his neighbor, would now meet in court, as well as in political 
circles. 

Like these two, Lewis and Hemphill, his career at the Law 
began early and within a dozen years was brilliant. Like Lewis, 
he specialized in land titles and in the verification of deeds and 
also, like his predecessor he became an authority on transactions 
in land values. A legislative act called the Price Act which he 
wrote and got passed through the State Legislature clarified 
many debatable land transactions then, and until the close of the 
nineteenth century. Professionally, he was a sort of “continued in 
our next” to Judge Lewis. Mentally, they were a world apart. 

Gradually in his own and in the adjoining counties, espe- 
cially near the County of Philadelphia, his land holdings multi- 
plied and with these investments, his interest concentrated in the 
whole subject of land values, land conveyancing, state and 
county and city procedures for condemning land for water, 
sewers, pavements, roads and the newly discovered gas. 

Eventually, of course, it became apparent to him and to 
those whom he could influence, that the scattered communities 
in Philadelphia County, perhaps forty or more, suffered by not 
sharing expenses on a water system, drainage, sewerage, police 
regulations, lighting and taxing. He ran for the State Legislature 
as an independent in 1854, and entered the Legislature in which 
body he remained for a term in order to introduce and put 
through a bill creating one great city out of the towns and com- 
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munities and open spaces of the single County of Philadelphia. 

Greater Philadelphia it was to be called. But the name never 
became a habit with the citizens of this vastly spread out city, 
because only geographically Eli Price could make it one. No 
mere man could actually unite it in sentiment. Germantown 
remained characteristically itself, so did the Falls of Schuylkill, 
so did Frankford and Kensington and Richmond, and even to a 
degree Southwark. What had been Hamiltonville and Manuta- 
ville and Kingsessing clapped together as West Philadelphia 
had never really liked old Philadelphia, nor as wards of Greater 
Philadelphia did they like themselves much any more. Of course, 
the business of the amalgamation proved to be practical for the 
water power. The great new reservoirs which it made possible, 
lessened the danger of fires fifty per cent. But what really 
crowned the whole enterprise and gave Philadelphia one beau- 
tiful possession which all of its communities could share and 
rejoice in was the Park. 

The Park that was provided for in the new Charter was 
primarily to insure water rights in the streams flowing into the 
Schuylkill River and a great mileage of that river also. Actually 
at its inception the only man who conceived of the Park as 
“the country come to town to stay” was Eli Price who drew up 
the legislative act making the Park in the city but not of it. An 
entity by itself, governed by a Commission, not by an elected 
body and not subject to the laws of the city but to the provisions 
of its quite separate entity. And Eli Price was not born and bred 
a Philadelphian; never really lived there except for voting pur- 
poses. Always “went home” to West Chester! 

One notes that Eli Price’s name came first on the original 
list of Park Commissioners; had he chosen he could have been 
its presiding officer. But he did not so choose. Instead, in pur- 
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suance of his idea of creating a pleasure park that would keep 
its pattern of the country come to town, he chose to head the 
particular committee in the Commission dealing with the acqui- 
sition and the care of the land. Though condemned for Park pur- 
poses, this vast acreage had to be surveyed, reclaimed, engi- 
neered for roads and bridges, had to be re-forested or cleared 
as the case might be, opened to the public and preserved from 
the depredations of the public. | 

A very tremendous task for a man to put through, and one 
which few men at that time, in the middle eighteen seventies, 
were capable of putting through. But thanks to Philip Price, 
superintendent in his day of Westtown School, and thanks it 
may well be, to the nearness of the Bonsall-Price farm at King- 
sessing, to the Bartrams, father and son, there was an inherited 
desire, a keen zest in this particular Price descendant to put it 
through. And in the matter of the will power to back the desire, 
there was Eli Price’s mother, Rachel Kirk. Her will shone in- 
trepid to endure the perils by rivers and mountains, frontiers 
and backwoods, in order to carry out her desire, which was to 
preach the power of the Spirit to the men and women of her own 
sect. A great example, and in the more utilitarian pattern in 
which he inherited it, no doubt a great asset to her son, Eli. For 
he had to create a park for all sorts and conditions of men and 
restore waste places to verdure and to demolish much that was 
no longer beautiful, or useful or desirable, and to preserve and 
augment what could be enjoyed. Tons of rubbish, acres of scrap 
and little and big factories gone to ruin were to be removed. 
Squatter communities and squatters to be evicted. And always 
bargains had to be made for condemned land; titles investigated, 
heirs satisfied, legal difficulties discussed, unwilling owners dis- 
lodged. An herculean task, with criticism and bad feeling and a 
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nagging and misinformed publicity always threatening to get 
out of hand. 

It was not too large a price to pay for what was gotten for 
the city, but it was a price that no other man of his generation 
was willing to pay in time and labor and friction and without 
any remuneration beyond the fulfillment of a great ideal. 

And the ideal was always the bringing of the country to 
town and to keep it country. He succeeded. And though even 
before his death the city had sprawled to the very outskirts of 
the Park, submerging all the country outside its limits on the 
east side by unlovely streets; while on the west side the suburbs 
threatened to make all the environs of the town suburban and 
no longer country, the Park remains pure country. And the 
houses built for country dwellings a century and a half ago 
along the River still hold their own, charming and serene fac- 
ing the same horizons; guarded by the same wooded ravines. 
The boys in search of adventure can still find woods to be lost 
in, streams to wade, cliffs to climb. Lovers can still seek the 
spring along forest paths, and a man can ride his horse all day 
and not come to the end. 

There is a tradition in the Park that old Eli Price, who used 
to ride on his inspection tours of work begun, half finished, 
completed or not yet fully planned, for twenty years or more 
in his lifetime, can still be seen or half-seen, a quaint, white- 
haired figure, sometimes alone, sometimes accompanied by a 
youth who canters on ahead, restive at the leisurely pace of the 
white horse perhaps, then waits at some turn of the vista for 
the other, his grandfather, to come up with him. They do not 
use the roads, and seldom the ordinary riding paths. They seem 
to know all sorts of ways about of their own finding, or perhaps 
of their own remembering, roads once there and now oblit- 
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erated. At least so the story runs! And the Park Guards have 
had a theory this long while that if any tree is tampered with, 
any bough broken, this old man with the long white hair flow- 
ing over his stock, and the boy who accompanies him, glancing 
keenly from side to side, alert, intent, are bound to know about 
it, and to leave their mark on the spot for those responsible to 
come and to rectify the damage to their beloved trees. 

If this is a tradition, and does actually remain, it is the only 
monument the Prices may perhaps ever have in the Park which 
they so greatly loved and cared for. The only one, at least, that 
reminds the somewhat forgetful public of the old Eli and the 
young Eli working together to make a park. And that is what 
they would desire. Quakers at heart they both were in this pref- 
erence for no publicity, country lovers by inheritance! Men 
who did what they did because they wanted the thing done the 
way they chose to have it, not confiding their reasons when they 
gave their brief orders.* 

*Sixty years after Eli Price, Sr., saved Strawberry from destruction, Eli 
Price, Jr., the builder of the great museum, paused long enough in that great 
enterprise to restore the approaches to the doorway of Strawberry, yet the front 
approaches to that door had to wait a long while during the year the place was 
re-opened, because that roadway and planting and stone coping had to be 
planned, staked out and supervised under Price direction. Commissioner Price 
- characteristically told no one why it was planned thus and so, yet later an old 
picture of the House proved him to have been correct about the oval and the 
sweep of the drive around it. But it was begun and completed by no one’s 
“say so” but his own, and he asked for no suggestion and expected no com- 


_ mendation, calmly ignoring any adverse criticism. As true to his type, no doubt, 
as his grandfather was before him. 
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Chapter ‘Three 





Moonrise on Strawberry 


HINGS do not just happen. The boys you see clambering 
down the slippery sides of the Fairmount Park East 


River Drive ledges will be men some day, with happy 
memories of Saturdays of joyous adventure in the Park. And 
here and there one and another of them will come back with 
gifts. Joseph Horn was one of them. Long ago his mother used 
to give him his bridge toll nickel and a snack of lunch, and he’d 
be off for the day, enacting in his own person all the adventures 
of his heroes. Many years later he was to come back to the Park 
as a benefactor in his turn, his particular gift was a very large 
check to be used for the restoration of Strawberry. It was a kind 
of miracle of a gift. That is what it seemed certainly to the par- 
ticular Philadelphian to whom he entrusted it, Elizabeth Price 
Martin. 

Yet what more fitting than that Eli Price the first’s grand- 
daughter should be entrusted to carry out this re-making of a 
house her grandfather had saved seventy years before from 
being scrapped. The boy whom Joseph Horn remembered as 
himself would have thought it right that she should have been 
the one. She too loved the Park, and had gone aholidaying there; 
a sturdy little girl, clambering over rocks, looking for Indian 
arrow heads, planting acorns out of old Eli’s coat pockets in 
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likely places for oaks to grow, and reluctantly climbing back 
into her mother’s carriage after the picnic feast of milk and cake 
was over at Sweet Briar Dairy, while her grandfather and young 
Eli, her brother, mounted their horses and rode away along paths 
they alone knew across the ravines and over the meadows of 
the Park to “oversee” some new work on road or embankment 
or shore line. Yet one doubts if Eli Price, her grandfather, gazing 
appraisingly at the Strawberry which his granddaughter was 
to be entrusted to restore years later had any clairvoyance as 
to this eventual result of his verdict. It must have been just one of 
many decisions to him. The Quaker in him would pause long 
before destroying anything usable, and the neighbor in him 
would hesitate to obliterate the last vestige of William Lewis’ 
house from the Park. And the practical man of business may well 
have listened to a business suggestion for a popular use of the 
house and premises in that new day of out-of-doors band music 
with a restaurant set-up. The brewery owners multiplying in 
what had been Francisville nearby would make it practical. It 
would not be the Quaker in Eli Price that listened to their busi- 
ness talk about that possible use of Strawberry, but it might have 
been the politician, Eli Price. 

Yet his were not the eyes of an idealist for nothing! He 
could fulminate scathingly, prophetically in a Pentecostal speech 
if the need to protest or to demand was dire. 

As for an instance when he was moved with a concern to 
compel his somewhat indifferent fellow-commissioners and the 
more than reluctant treasury officials of the city to buy the 
forested banks of the Wissahickon stream when they were pay- 
ing for the water rights. What he said about the heinousness 
of scrapping those hemlock forest stretches let alone not buying 
them, then seemed violent and exaggerated. Today as he fore- 
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told: he and his generation of administrators of a trust would 
be cursed as guilty squanderers of beauty had they failed to 
save that primeval forest land for the people's park. 

One wonders why Eli Price was the only one actually to 
know this in the eighteen seventies. And then, one remembers 
that his grandfather was John Bartram’s neighbor, and that his 
father planted the woods of Westtown School. It would not be 
for nothing that Eli Price the First was the son of Philip Price, 
the planter of trees, that ardent believer in the God-sent beauty 
of forests. 

But all the same he was somehow shorn of his father’s spir- 
itual insight and his mother’s rare tranquility. Mystic, politician, 
canny driver of bargains, astute lawyer that he was, he was too 
devious himself in his achievement of results to wholly trust 
anyone who worked for him, even his patient factotum and only 
son Sargeant was puzzled by him, and never quite dared take 
the initiative in generous kindnesses. 

More than the grown-up members of his family, his grand- 
children were his nearest confidants, especially in some silent 
way his namesake and grandson, the young Eli. They realized 
his plans for the Park and the city more by constant companion- 
ship with him than from his words. He won them not only by 
what he showed them of his plans, but by what he left them 
free to guess. They were mystified and so interested. Children 
like plots. Perhaps outsiders enjoyed guessing less, possibly re- 
sented it. He dominated many but did not touch their imagina- 
tion, as he had his grandchildren’s. 

One doubts if his grandchildren who more or less assimi- 
lated his ways, or his colleagues who put up with them rather 
than admired them, even analyzed what a crisscross of influ- 
ences had made him what he was. 
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It would be impossible to gauge them now. He broke with 
Meeting and the strict religious formulas of his family when he 
married his. cousin Anna Imbrie, a direct breaking of a Quaker 
rule of conduct. He lived among Worlds People and accepted 
many standards not those of his father and mother, foreign to 
his upbringing. And the break in his children and grandchildren 
in this respect of ceasing to be members of Meeting was final. 
Yet he had a reverent admiration for his parents and wrote a 
very ardent memoir of their lives. Very intimate and personal 
that little book is in its details. Much more intimate in the mat- 
ter of family religious scenes than would be possible now. Very 
revealing, except what he chose to omit! Which I daresay was 
characteristic of his way of giving, yet of withholding confi- 
dences in all relationships. In the public tasks, for an instance, 
with which he was entrusted, he chose to give the Mayor of 
Philadelphia the position on the Park Commission that it had 
been taken for granted he would accept. But in arranging that 
Mayor McMichael should head the Commission as its president, 
and on the death of Mr. McMichael that the ex-Minister to 
Great Britain, Mr. Welsh, should be presiding officer, it was 
nevertheless, Eli Price who actually wielded the power on any 
of the active committees. The most important one, that of ac- 
quiring the land, he was chairman of; and the committee dealing 
with landscaping, replanting, foresting and the care of the build- 
- ings was also his. Other decisions, even in the matter of the 
Centennial, were referred to him. 

In the work done in the Park, he was obeyed by his fellow 
committeemen who were certainly in their various positions his 
equals, sometimes his superiors. They obeyed him because he 
knew more than any of them what was being done on all the 
committees. What was possible to be done politically in the 
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city, and above all what relationship the matter on hand would 
have to the general plan which he was entrusted with. 

The general plan, at all events that which was carried out, 
was apt to be old Eli Price’s plan. During his lifetime, his de- 
cisions in the end decided the decisions of others. Though as in 
the minor case of that shabby old house Strawberry, the actual 
reason for his verdict he never announced.* 

As for Strawberry from 1870 to 1931, its forlorn pattern of 
slavery to a variety of occupants still held. It had been left stand- 
ing by the say-so of one man, and was automatically kept exist- 
ent perhaps by the long indifference of a number of men. 

At the celebration of the Glorious Fourth from the years 
1876 to 1926, a flag was run up, picnic tables filled the rooms 
and the grounds, and there was music and I daresay dancing and 
other convivialities, towards the evening noisier rejoicings, some 
arrests. 

But in the matter of the Declaration of Independence no 
one remembered Charles Thompson, or had a vision of William 
Lewis and George Washington strolling to the view of the River, 
or of Judge Hemphill riding out there with LaFayette, or of 
‘Daniel Webster toasting strawberries, or of Coleman Hemphill 
and his mother mounting their horses at the doorway. 

Of all the traditions, strawberries to be bought with cream 
alone remained in anyone’s memory. Fifty, sixty, seventy years 
of half dead, half alive, forgetfulness of the House went by. No 
tale of voodoo spellbinding quite equals that long trance of 


*One does not know whether it had been his plan to have his grandson, Eli 
Price, II, succeed him on the Park Commission; nor does one know definitely if 
the younger Price when he was appointed on the Park Commission followed his 
grandfather’s plans to their fulfillment by considered choice, or by instinct and 
a likeness of pattern. 

Pronouncing verdicts and not announcing reasons, choosing his own time 
for results, cautious yet romantically loyal to his ideal, ignoring much, unmindful 
of nothing, the pattern certainly held of Eli Price, Sr., in Eli Price, second. 
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death; of a “Zombie” drugged and dead and buried, and resur- 
rected to years of forgetfulness and of drudgery for masters with- 
out kindness or mercy. A bemused blackout. And this was to be 
Strawberry’s fate for two generations! That story I cannot tell, 
though I saw the House briefly twice during the blackout. And 
once I heard its future fate discussed. 

“Tt could be restored,” someone said. “ It would take a 
miracle,” was the terse reply. 

And there was a miracle in that restoration. 

Some day that story will be written. But one doubts if the 
miracle can ever be explained. Even the gift of money for it, 
which in one sense was explained by the giver, Joseph Horn, 
being who he was, and feeling about the Park the way he felt 
from boyhood. But this has not really explained it. 

Even the trusteeship of the gift and the backgrounds and 
family traditions of the woman in whose name the House was 
restored for notable hospitality by the provisions of that gift,— 
even these do not explain the miracle, any more than the Price 
family explains Elizabeth Price Martin, who actually inspired 
the gift. That woman who was neither saint nor sinner; neither 
true to the Price type, nor yet wholly uncharacteristic of her 
- progenitors. An unique personality, an ardent soul, who fought 
for others’ welfare without pausing to measure her own imper- 
fections or handicaps or fatigues; only seeing her chance to go 
- to the rescue and to annex any who could help in that rescue. 
A leader, not so much born as disciplined because of circum- 
stances, into giving of herself, and so showing others how to 
give with her. 

Something of John Bartram’s influence, something of Philip 
Price of Westtown School, and more perhaps of her Grandfather 
Baker, whose strawberry garden on the slopes of Chestnut Hill 
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overlooking the Whitemarsh Valley may well have influenced 
this granddaughter of the Prices to make her Garden. In the old 
Baker box hedge divisions made for strawberries, she made her 
flower borders. This was the recreation of her tremendously 
busy life. In that flower space she thought out as she worked 
that masterpiece organization, the Garden Club of America— 
her greatest gift to her country, and so to her world. 


Tablet on the Door 


“GIVEN TO HOSPITALITY” 
SOMERTON NOW STRAWBERRY 
HOME OF SECRETARY CHARLES THOMPSON 


17741777 


BURNED BY BRITISH SOLDIERS 


REBUILT BY JUDGE WILLIAM LEWIS 1798 


WINGS ADDED BY JUDGE JOSEPH HEMPHILL 1828 
ACQUIRED AFTER 1860 BY THE FAIRMOUNT PARK COMMISSION 
IN 1931 RESTORED BY THE COMMITTEE OF 1926 
THROUGH THE GIFT OF JOSEPH HORN 


IN HONOR OF 


ELIZABETH PRICE MARTIN 
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One realizes that this tablet on the door of the House records 
the miracle, but does not explain it. An act of devotion by hun- 
dreds of Elizabeth Price Martin’s contemporaries embodies an 
idea as well as records their devotion. That idea is the heart of 
the miracle perhaps. 

- Some day that story will also be written, for the House will 
not permit it to be forgotten. In some form or another, it will 
always exist. Meanwhile, if you cross the threshold of Strawberry 
you will recognize the spontaneous spirit of hospitality to which 
in Elizabeth Price Martin’s name it was dedicated. But if you 
are a prescient soul you will recognize something that this dedi- 
cation does not define. Something valiant, humorous, gay of 
spirit, responsive, something that only a heart at leisure from 
itself can give. Above all, something this latest of its hostesses 
gave to Strawberry, and which in leaving the world and much 
else behind her, she did not take away. 

It may be that this story of a House inspired by a House 
may seem to some readers, as they close this book, scarcely a 
story in the sense that a novel is a story, and not even a biog- 
raphy as history goes. It may seem to such too fragmentary to 
suggest even a recognizable pattern of life belonging to so 
individual a community as the Philadelphia of yesterday let 
alone that of today. 

As for a plot, how could such unconnected facts and tradi- 
tions concerning the dwellers of this House of Strawberry, living 
their very individual lives during nearly two centuries of the 
House’s existence play their parts like characters in a well- 
rounded plot? 

And yet to the complete surprise of the writer of this book 
there was a very recognizable pattern in these facts and tra- 
ditions, which, as one century of events merged into the suc- 
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ceeding hundred years of the history of the House, revealed 
not only a curious parallelism of circumstances and of response 
to circumstances, but also such salient characteristics in the 
protagonists of the drama of life, that a pattern, or call it a plot, 
became not only discernable but, in the classic sense, inevitable. 

Of course the surface resemblances of the lives of the many 
masters of Strawberry Mansion are easily summed up and could 
be dismissed as mere happenings. The men, by their profes- 
sions and their tastes and even activities of a public kind paral- 
lelled one another, i.e., students of the law, by birth country 
bred rather than city, by inclination fond of and even proficient 
in pleasures of the country, and by a sense of public duty, most 
of them, of influence in political affairs and important leaders in 
public issues. 

The women on the other hand were more sophisticated in 
affairs of the world of Society, used to greater luxury, and 
were more subtle in their general awareness. Perhaps in their 
very graces they were more selfish, but not less intelligent than 
the men. The circumstances of their lives disciplined them to 
accept both failures and rewards philosophically, adapting 
themselves to certain late-flowering fruition with a serenity in 
which there was no fatalism, no lack of their initial charm. They 
maintained their position by a certain reserve of poise which 
carried them through unhappiness, even disaster, with dignity. 

As these parallels unfolded, the writer of the book became 
impelled to seek more intrinsic reasons than that of mere happen- 
ing, or than chance and the dice-throw of circumstance would 
explain. 

And gradually the intrinsic pattern revealed itself. Surely 
it is the American pattern! Nowhere but in America could such 
a House as Strawberry Mansion exist in all of its changes and 
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adaptations. No other hosts but Americans could act their indi- 
vidual parts with such spontaneity of naturalness and such dis- 
regard of fate. With such quick adaptation to circumstances in 
which humor, philosophy, and that blend of wry morality and of 
mysticism, which is our religion, could play so understood a part. 

Today when all the world outside demands querulously or. 
hopefully or angrily: “What is America? What makes an Amer- 
ican?” such lives as these between the pages of this book could 
surely provide an answer. 

These and such as these made and are making our history, 
though they are not historical personages who could displace 
the leading figures we find in our history books. The composite 
of their characteristics makes our pattern. In its weave are the 
qualities which make of our failures and our successes, our frail- 
ties and our virtues a recognizable type, the American pattern! 

And whoever reads this far, and would continue this “Tale 
of a House” remember the Door is there! It will open! Go in! 
Look and listen to its story for yourself! 

It will confirm the story in this record, and it may well 
reveal even more to you. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


Miss Hannah Harrison married Charles Thompson 

Charles Thompson became Congressional Secretary 
April 

Somerton burned by British 

Adams succeeded Washington 

Washington died 

Lewis re-built Somerton 

Lewis married second time 

The Lewises visited Colemans 

Hamilton killed 

Stoever and Hemphill at Elizabeth Furnace 

Hemphill married Margaret Coleman 

Lewis died August 

Hemphill bought Somerton 

Hemphill’s sons were about 11 and 18 in 

The Hemphills were in France about 

Eldest Hemphill son age 19 died 

Strawberry dinner at Somerton about 

Coleman Hemphill married (about 18 years old) 

Andrew Jackson President 

Mrs. Coleman Hemphill, First, died about 

leaving two sons, 3 and 4 years old 


Coleman Hemphill’s second marriage 
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1774 


1774 
1777 
1797 
1798 
1798-9 
1802-3 
1804 
1804 
1805 
1805-6 
1819 
1820 
1820 
1825-6 
1826-7 
1828 
1828 
1829 
1833 


1833-4 


CHRONOLOGY 


Andrew Jackson’s second term 
Bank failure 
China Pottery failure about 
Joseph Hemphill died 
Somerton sold 
Coleman Hemphill’s two sons were about 
14 and 15 years old in 
Coleman Hemphill’s two sons sent to West Chester 
Coleman Hemphill about 35-36 years old in 
Mrs. Joseph Hemphill died 
Park Commission acquired Strawberry about 
House saved from being demolished 
by Eli Price, Commissioner about 
Strawberry restored through gift of Joseph Horn. 
Committee of 1926, Trustee, Mrs. Martin, 


Chairman 
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1833 
1833 
1834 
1842 
1843-4 


1844 
1844-5 
1844-5 
1853 
1865 


1870 


1931 


Note by the Author on Sources of Information 


Ist The usual source book histories. 


2nd_ Biographical sketches and monographs now out 
of print in the Philadelphia Library and 
Historical Society files. 


8rd F amily biographies loaned for reference notes— 
i.e., Norris, Vaux, Lewis, Price, Stoever, 
Coleman. 


4th Fairmount Park Commission papers, reports, etc., 
loaned through Mr. Alan Corson, Superin- 
tendent. 


5th Hearsay information from descendants of past 
owners of Somerton-Strawberry. Hemphill, 
Lewis, Price, Stoever, Coleman descendants 


especially. 
6th The House itself. 
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